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JEWRY’S CALL TO FULFILLMENT | | John E. Coogan, S.J. 


PRIEST MEMBERS OF ’ 
SECULAR INSTITUTES Ignatius R. Segarra, Ph.D., J.C.D. 


POPULATION AND PERSPECTIVE Aloysius J. Welsh, S.T.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY CAN HELP VOCATIONS Eugene C. Kennedy, M.M. 





















St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 





Jerry Carrico e Robert Carrico 


Bremen, Indiana 


Manufacturers and Designers 
of Complete Church Interiors 
Working in Marble, Wood, 
Bronze, Aluminum, 
Wrought Iron, Silver and 
Gold and Combinations Thereof 






Design No. 342, Designed To Encompass All Sanctuary Furnishing 

















A Partial List of 


‘Fair Share” Capital Fund and 


Increased Income Campaigns 
Directed by 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 


Since January, 1960, and now in Process 


ARIZONA 
Casa Grande....... SE. Reta s Claw CHG sc vcicccesiscacvsoccsces $125,000...... $200 ,000 
COLORADO 
Canon City......... St. Michael’s (New Classrooms and Hall)......... ae 137 ,611 
Colorado Springs...Holy Trinity (New Combination Church-School)... 120,000...... 140,600 
ILLINOIS 
IOWA Peneéoeaeneen St. Rita of Cascia Church (New Parish Plant)..... 350,000...... 352,140 
eR sceceneed City Parishes of Ottumwa (New Walsh High 

ES 449 6n504540issseesseededneneeeaabenbeees 400,000...... 401,033 
KENTUCKY 
eee St. Thomas (Weekly Income increased $600 over 

that obtained from a campaign conducted by 

Se NE ae I oi 0 5ibn9:895505640600sssidescenseces 3,400 
LOUISIANA 
SP Our Lady of Good Harbor (Building Program)..... R76.088. csc 251,869 
New Orleans....... St. Mary of the Angels (New Combination 

See GUNG GING 6 0.0 0:0:00560c0edasaeee0esbs 358,008... 00 In Process 
MASSACHUSETTS 
West Newton....... St. Bernard’s (Grade School Addition and New 

Fe Ss abd waked ennnaneansesaeusameieene §00,000...... 790,000 
MISSOURI 
a DE, Fe TN Bia ova 5 ck vcdccscinceciccesecs 65,008. ..35 80,120 
NEBRASKA 
| ASS St. Philomena (Increase Weekly Income)...........++++ From $600 to $1225 
ec ccseseccces St. Patrick’s (Building Program). ..cccccccccccccccccccescccses In Process 
NEW MEXICO 
iene wren Ks St. Francis (New Church and Rectory)............ 125,008 ..0000 126 , 803 
NEW YORK 
Cs cc ccccsvcsce St. Patrick’s (Building Program). ..cccccccccccccsccccccccccccce In Process 
OHIO 
CIREIRAG oc cccceee Church of the Little Flower 

(Building Program and Debt Liquidation)....... 300,000...... In Process 
Cincinnati.......... St. Jude’s (School Expansion). .<..ccccccccccecces 200,000...... 245,000 
CHICIING. oc cccccies Convent of Mary Reparatrix (New Retreat 

RE Hintienomunreseatanassteuaesaamenaneukewes ($175,000 to date) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
EDONSDUNE. .ccccces Holy Name (School Expansion and Church Renovation)........ In Process 
Lock Haven........ Immaculate Conception (New School)............ 100,000...... 138,914 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee ........ St. Matthias (School Addition).............e+00. 400,000...... In Process 
TEXAS ; 
ssi cease Sacred Meart Caw Sona ..«..sccccccccesccecccces re 59,880 
_ Our Lady of Victory (Building Program)........... re In Process 


Consultation Without Obligation 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 
Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. OF./Trade Mark Reg.,—Canada* 


FAIR SHARE 
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Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, 
additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S, $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK In 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
Material Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
durable, has the appearance Of wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
= woolens. Guaranteed fast Guarameed fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 


$25.00 $32.50 







































Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. PUR 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE ‘No. 
(either material.) No. 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. No. 
Back Chest Collar Sleeve No. 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length e | 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. ee | 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. d 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. (A) 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32) in. . 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. line 
B5844 58in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3214 in. fens 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 32 in. at b 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
B6040 60in. 40in. 151%4in. 3314 in. No. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
BG6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
B6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. (B) 
B6242 62 in. 42 in. 161% in. 34 in. line 
STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black sy 
buttons and coat button holes. Styl 4 
; e e 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, No. 4B Roman ty = 
1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock — 
Ready Made Cassock slee 
SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00-—$32 50 F50 
$25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. . ‘ | 
CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches ai bottom. (C) 
lace. 
Cro: 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS — %, 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
$ 


wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ 52.50 
I i eas alanine Saree meta $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT ) 
INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE Sy 
INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS ‘ 
BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT h 


Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 





No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich | ~ 

appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 ll 

Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Wh 

Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE hon 

We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason Max 

No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. (G) 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS (H) 

For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and (I) 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 


of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


he Kote gf. HANSEN (|e D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


36 inches wide 

‘No. FO* Light weight, yd. ..... 
3 No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 

Albs and Surplices. 





. $1.29 
. 1.47 


P7- 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
ee pcan $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
Ben ate a aera eihin ener $45.00 
(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
SE See $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
) ___._ Seater nieve eiee mt ee $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
OEE $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $29.50 







































ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F24 


Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice ...... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
Corporal .... .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator .. .65 6.60 70 7.20 
. eee 6.60 .70 7.20 ind 
Finger Towel  .50 4.80 $5 5.40 fen 
Stole Collar...  .35 3.60 .40 4.20 & 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


N 
(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight I 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- / % 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 |. 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. ~~ 
jak Shane Ok aes Gaerne $24.50 > 
(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
OLE PS EE IT HE oy $21.00 


bike ne +o Uae see KES ee Oe eee $16.50 


. 50 Write For Our Complete Catalogue 

wale 

tis- 

ich ifs P 1 K 

‘oo ‘Linen Altar Cloths L 

— When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 

Vv front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 

son Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 

-_ (G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 

aad (1) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 

ont (J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


S 
). 0 





Jb louse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION—Every cassock is care- 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carryina with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace- our Dositive money-back auarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttontons Belt-on. 





° 

) 

~ 

a 
No. B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front that will not pull off. 


PRS PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Complete ‘Gentagee 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10. Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 

















A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
I dss ak orc a’ a kt Seas a Fh MG ec Fas Ri a Be Wa Be $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I I ie si aan a ede sgh Red, BOR) AE oreo Sw EG $7.00 No} 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 No. } 
nach 
B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. No. K 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.95 | Eaci 
No. B61. (not illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra” yo x 
es CN: For OY Pe I TIS oo ics teh ens esdecapese en $4.25 stain, 
C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
empen Gall. Lomeie TG Ge 26 sme. BOGOR... ... 0c cece ccccsces $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
a re aN Gre Allende Grange mcmama Ook etare $3.50 
D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra No. E 
OS oO eee ere ere $8.75 No. |} 
E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding we. 5 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 9 ; 
eo. 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


oe Kose of HANSEN [dé D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin.2-8750 





MY FIRST GIFT 
By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
Size: 4x6 inches — 32 Pages 
OVER 2,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


JDIO A Mass Book written in a language the children can understand. It is a book that 

will bring joy while they offer their hearts to their Maker in return for love as seen 
S care- in the Holy Sacrifice. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 
\NSEN tots. 13 beautiful colored pictures and beautiful colored cover. Retail price 25 cents 
with it CE I 5S ois etwas eek eee ee ee $20.00 
rantee. 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
Size: 512 x 334 inches — 96 Pages 
For children up to the time they use the missal and for First Communicants. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black and white. 
Serves as an introduction to the Roman Missal. Large readable type and attractive 
colored cover. Retail price 35 cents each. 
UE I ocean cin ira wae ie ata we we es eae ea aa $28.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 












.$ Size: 41/2 x 534 inches — 96 Pages 
> New Combined No. 1 and No. 2 edition. Revised and brought up to date including 
the change in the Communion fast. Printed in large easy to read type. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. With word 
meanings. 
I MIN 85.0 sarah haat eth rg lca nls Ret ae aad a Gos eal ie i ade $20.00 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
Size: 51 x 3%4 inches — 32 Pages 
‘ The short pithy answers are unexcelled for study or drills. 
N has RR RP AE Oe Ao Be IR poe Se yee te yen eae Rete Pee teen e a $ .08 
nt. ae ee Ce Or OP IDE i aie. sos. a:0 nie tee e ws csdin e's econ eeeees ae $7.20 
GRAMMAR DRILLS 
S Size: 6 x 312 inches — 32 Pages 
For grades Six to Ten, contains 126 drills and rules for correct syntax and punc- 
SE NE MEE 5 owls eagiew ce Man WR eR PES HSS Woo orm Ss nl RR Re $ .08 
chs Petes ee Hees CO OE GROUND oc. noo oc weitenentaee ie seneewinss coun $7.20 
rrect 
gth of 
in, HOLY BIBLE omc 
4 EDITION 
in. 
+ With Imprimatur of His Eminence 
; in. FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
in. 
“ Size: 52x 8 inches — 1460 Pages 
} in. 
ty No. K632 Student Edition. Linen cloth, red edges, 
) in. a as a oe ware eedaneaaee $3.80 
port No. K612 Simulated Leather. Red under gold edges, 
NE, SNE x bic c0 Ss ia aia ne oe asa snnueers $7.60 
No. K623 Genuine Leather (as illustrated.) Gold 
$1.50 ecees. DOWN. BOCs. nk okccccawessaice ves $9.20 
$1.60 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 
_— Size: 4x 63gx 1 inches — 1354 Pages 
$7.00 No. K810/22 Student. Linen cioth, red edges, bookmark. Each................0-- $3.00 
90. ~©«- No. K810/01 Simulated Leather, round corners, burnished red edges, bookmarks. 
$. ad _ 
— No. K810 02 Simulated Leather, rouna corners, goid edges, goid stamping, bookm Syn 
. EMM. -sri-o paca sla ceteaa hae na oie es Cu ee bSe Lae aa ee oe ae oe $5.60 
extfa = No. K310/13 Genuine Leather (as illustrated.) Seal grain, gold edges, red and gold 
$4.25 Stainping Om Cover, SIR BOORINGERS. HO oc ccccccccccccccvesenesecleseenseceds $6.80 
Made 
ha 4 FATHER STEDMAN’S SUNDAY MISSALS 
$3.50 Regular edition — Size: 314x5l¥ inches — 352 Pages 
Extra Se ED SE, TE I: Sin vec ciwdccnnccivewsssconptawescesensssecss $ .47 
n75 | #0. KlGl DusolLenther: Red edges. Each. .........0cc0sssccseessececseverescces $ .63 
nding No. K10112 DeLuxe Duro-Leather. Red edges, two ribbons. Each................ $1.20 
sired Larger Type Edition — Size: 31 x 514 inches — 476 Pages 
$5.75 ou TO Satin, Tin ele. GR aia és. ov oo ocknkcccassrndccnnsensiedioccwnace’ $ .61 
No. K5011 DeLuxe Duro-Leather. Red edges, two ribbons. Each................. $1.35 
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(CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Lo! The Poor Migrant! 


EDITORS: 

It has been said that the Government 
knows how many whooping cranes mi- 
grate to the north every year, but has 
no idea of the number or the condition 
of the migrant army that treks north- 
ward each Spring to work in the fields 
and orchards. 

This is not entirely true. The fed- 
eral government does have laws regu- 
lating the age limit of juveniles work- 
ing in agriculture that is involved in 
interstate commerce. (Fair Labor 
Standards Act prohibits children under 
sixteen years of age in such industry; 
the Sugar Act places a fourteen-year 
limit on child workers in the beet and 
sugar industries.) However, it usually 
leaves legislation concerning migrant 
workers up to the individual States that 
employ them as such. State laws, to 
date, are not uniform on this question; 
some States have no laws on minimum 
age limits or minimum wages. Most 
have laws on housing conditions, how- 
ever. 

It is this legislation—or the absence 
of such—that has set off a flurry of 
controversy in some Midwest States, 
particularly in Wisconsin. The federal 
government agencies have also been 
drawn into the squabble. 

Those seeking adequate legislation 
for the migrant workers claim that they 
are protecting the children from ex- 
ploitation and are also giving them a 
chance to pursue the education given 
their more stable neighbors, since the 
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average migrant family is supposed to 
be on the road for six months a year. 

The employers, on the other hand, 
say that, far from being exploited, the 
average family of seven will earn about 
$900.00 in fourteen days of picking 
cherries, for instance. They receive 
their housing free, in modern quarters 
inspected by the State. Their trans- 
portation from Texas is usually paid by 
the grower also. The picker receives 
20 cents a pail. The children, from 8 to 
10 (the youngest), also help in the minor 
capacity of emptying the pails into 
central bin, thus saving father (or 
mother) valuable time in getting down 
and up the ladder. It is family team- 
work, keeps the family together, the 
youngsters out of mischief, the while it 
means more buckets per day and more 
“bucks” per week. The grower also 
explains that his general overhead (in- 
cluding the salaries he pays to workers) 
costs him 4 cents per pound of cherries; 
he receives 61/2 cents per pound from 
the buyer, leaving him a profit of 21/2 
cents. With the new legislation, es- 
pecially the hike in wages, will neces- 
sarily come an increase in the price of 
the marketable product. 

Into the states of Wisconsin and 
Michigan there is vernal hegira com- 
prising some 50,000 Mexicans, Jamai- 
cans, Negroes and Indians who make up 
that vast and colorful army of gypsies 
known as “The Migrants.” The ma- 
jority of those arriving for the cherry- 
picking season are Mexican. Since the 
greater part of this segment is Catholic, 








One of a series designed to acquaint you with some of the principles which 


guide us. 


a 


ON BUSINESS ETHICS 


Catholics...have already done much..But let them also look to the 
long-time, deeper-seated, and harder task of allowing the likeness of the 
Saviour of the world to shine through our country’s economic institutions. 
Let them begin with their own work. . .and their own relations to property, 
to employees, to employers, to customers, to their corporation and organiza- 
tion associates. Let the spirit of Christ shine there. ..We are ever under 
call to do more and more and as one tries the best he can to live his Catholic 
morals, to try also to remold the institutions that surround work, ownership 
and trade to the image of the Saviour of the world.. .‘‘The human and 
Christian, in contrast to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics of in- 
dustry,’’. .will both cure our country of our present malady and prevent 


its cruel recurrence. 


THE HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NOVEMBER 12, 1930 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES inc 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
101 Jones Building 





3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


430 West Monroe Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
Elgin 3-3226 


24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-4504 


2015 J .Street 
Sacramento 14, California 
Hickory 6-5759 


Seattle, Washington 
Mutual 2-3691 


624-736 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Mutual 4-2618 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


it is but natural that the Church also 
is taking a vital interest in the present 
discussions, especially those centering 
around education. “One of the biggest 
reasons for setting a state minimum 
age limit is to get the children out of the 
fields and into some sort of school .. . 
A great number of migrant children get 
no schooling or a bare minimum. They 
are on the road about seven months of 
the year. A study made in 1948 showed 
that in Texas—the home base of many 
of the migrants—100,000 children of 
Mexican origin never went to school” 
(Editorial, Green Bay Register, March 
25, 1960). These were not all children 
of migrants, however. 

One school of thought—principally 
among the growers in the northern 
States—wants to know whose respon- 
sibility it is to educate these children, 











Texas or Wisconsin? To which Dr. 
Donald R. Thomas of the University 
of Wisconsin replies: ‘This is buck- 
passing.” The Governor’s Commission 
on Human Rights, however, is holding 
meetings in many principal cities look- 
ing toward the implementation of ed- 
ucational facilities for these children, 
possibly this summer. 

The dioceses in which these Mexican 
migrants sojourn for the picking season 
will also welcome such legislation as it 
will facilitate the teaching of religion. 
Up to now, priests, seminarians, nuns 
and dedicated lay catechists have been 
doing yeoman work in preparing the 
children for First Communion and Con- 
firmation. But it has been an uphill 
struggle as many of the children could 
not be reached in the daytime because 
of work. 
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Added to this was the well-planned 
campaigns of Protestant Ministerial 
Associations, aided and abetted by the 
National Council of Churches and its 
well-staffed Department of Migrant 
Work. Into one county alone, where 
some four thousand Mexican Catholic 
migrants were camped, these Ministe- 
rial Associations threw a well-financed 
and well-trained army of ministers, 
theological students, social workers, 
teachers, nurses, baby-sitters, recrea- 
tional directors, etc., who established 
schools on the grounds of the principal 
orchards, and conducted, besides cook- 
ing and sewing classes, extensive courses 
in Bible reading and sectarian religion. 
A large volume of welfare work was 
accomplished, too. But sectarian re- 
ligion courses were injected into most 
ventures, whether it took the form of 
movies or lectures. A Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank Reyes, reputedly fallen-away 
Catholics from Puerto Rico, were sent 
by the National Council of Churches 
to bolster the campaign. They con- 
ducted nightly services at the camps in 
Spanish. On Sunday the Rev. Mr. 
Reyes conducted services in Spanish at 
the First Methodist Church in Sturgeon 
Bay. He also gave sermons on the radio 
in Spanish. (Every Mexican migrant 
comes equipped with a radio.) 

The Governors Commission on Hu- 
man Rights has taken an active in- 
terest in the resulting friction that has 
arisen from the above forays and has 
voiced strong opposition to the pros- 
elytizing methods of the Protestant 
groups in regard to the Catholic Mex- 
icans. It is hoped that this may open 
up the way for the supplying of public 
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educational and welfare aids to the 
Catholic summer schools now being 
planned for the children of migrants. 
Nuns and lay teachers are generously 
offering their services as teachers, and 
parishes in the area are offering the 
facilities of their schools and even buses 
in a comprehensive plan to give these 
children the equivalent of a common 
school education and also to safeguard 
their faith by sound courses in Catholic 
doctrine. The Crookston Diocese has 
been operating two boarding schools for 
this purpose at an annual outlay of 
some $24,000; Saginaw, Michigan, has 
a large day school costing some $18,000 
per summer. Other dioceses in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, which have a large mi- 
grant influx during the summer, are also 
meeting the issue head on. 

I also have a report from Dr. Amy 
Louise Hunter, M.D., from the State 
Board of Health (Wisconsin), in which 
she outlines the many medical services 
the State offers to the migrants. Much 
of this is more “preventive” than altru- 
istic, but it is commendatory, neverthe- 
less. In the offing are recommendations 
by the State Medical Society as well as 
the Welfare Bureau for the migrants to 
come equipped with such records as 
medical certificates showing freedom 
from certain diseases, medical and hos- 
pital insurance, and even nurses “travel- 
ling the routes of the major migrant 
streams with the workers.” 

Within the next few years—until 
automation catches up with him—the 
“yoor migrant” will never have it so 
good! 


JAMEs E. Noonan, O.M.I. 
Baileys Harbor, Wisconsin 
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Jewry’s Call 
lo Fulfillment 


H. that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved; he that believes not shall 
be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). 

Those solemn words of Our Lord 
niust, of course, be interpreted. But 
they must not be interpreted away. 
Let them be given the Church’s own 
motherly meaning: no one will be pun- 
ished for invincible ignorance; no one 
for fault other than his own. But 
soften the words as we will, they still 
are ominous. Out of love for our hu- 
man kind, no matter where or who, we 
must determine to bring all minds the 
truth of the Church and the necessity 
of membership. We may hope that the 
countless pagans in remote parts of the 
world—access to whom for one reason 
or another is denied—may somehow es- 
cape the severity of the Judgmert. But 
for the unchurched of our own European 
civilization, is there not much reason 
to fear? 


“CHILDREN OF THE MARTYR RACE” 


Among our neighbors of this Euro- 
pean civilization one group especially 
has remained deaf to the Church’s ap- 
peal. Unhappily, these are the very 
ones for whom the “tidings of great joy” 
were in the first place intended. This 


By JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 


is the people regarding whom Our Lord 
grieved, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest 
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the leading Catholic sociologists in the 
country. At present a member of the 
faculty at the Jesuit scholasticate, West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, In- 
diana, Father Coogan was formerly on 
the faculties of Detroit and Xavier uni- 
rersities. 





them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered together thy 
children, as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not?” (Matt. 23,37). One rea- 
son for this Jewish deafness to the 
claims of the Church is their failure to 
see in her the holiness that should be a 
note of a divinely established Church. 
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The doctrinal holiness of the Church 
must be evident to the Jew of good will 
—the holiness, for example, of Christian 
marriage: the sacramental union of 
one man and one woman for life. But 
the claim of Christian personal holiness 
runs counter to the Jewish interpreta- 
tion of their history within Christen- 
dom. 

“Children of the martyr race,” they 
sing of themselves, “Whether free or 
fettered, Wake the echoes with your 
songs, Where you may be scattered.” 
As Maurice Feuerlicht, son of a rabbi, 
tells us from his own experience: 


I had the theme . . . dinned into my 
consciousness so deeply that it be- 
came a basic element of my emotional 
life . .. My home instruction never 
allowed me to forget the past. Vi- 
cariously, every Jewish youngster 
suffers the pains of persecution which 
have been visited upon his group for 
3,000 years .. . Like all other Jewish 
children, I emerged with a “persecu- 
tion complex” which grew stronger 
as I grew older . . . That knowledge, 
more than anything else, constitutes 
the Jewish consciousness we have to- 
day, for we are more conscious of our 
maltreatment than we are of our reli- 
gion.? 


Regarding that sense of wrong suffered, 
Arthur A. Cohen adds that “where Jews 
have forgotten all—all belief, all con- 
viction, all practice—they remember 
the outrage of history .. . The pain of 
Jewish history is the last to disappear. 
Indeed, it refuses to be vanquished.’ 
The Jewish closed-mindedness to the 
Christian appeal, coming from this con- 
viction of his martyr status, becomes 
the more nearly absolute through his 
feeling of moral superiority. Of this 
the Jewish Marshall Sklare writes: 


1 Reader’s Digest, Oct. 1937, p. 21f. 

2 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View. Philip Scharper, ed., Sheed & Ward 
1959, p. 131. 
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While the feeling of superiority is 
a factor which has received little at- 
tention from students of the problem, 
it is of crucial importance because 
it operates to retard assimilation. 
Leaving the group becomes a psycho- 
logical threat: such a move is viewed 
not as an advancement but as cutting 
oneself off from a claim to superi- 
ority.® 
We see this concept of Jewish superi- 
ority implicit too in the following ex- 
cerpts from a statement by Leo §. 
Baeck, chief rabbi of Berlin, in the 


Jewish Commentary: 


One thing is agreed on concerning 
the Jews: that they are a gifted 
race, of a peculiar and original na- 
ture ... It is of the essence of Jewish 
thought and commandment that they 
have a wider and deeper human and 
social reach than have other ways of 
thought and commandment . . . Why 
are Jews and Judaism in the world? 
The answer now takes its conclusive 
form. They are in the world so that 
mankind in its diversity may not for- 
get what unity and truth are, may not 
forget that justice and love alone 
prepare the way, may not forget its 
task and goal, which is to establish 
the kingdom of God. 


The distinguished American Jew, 
Louis Marshall, completes this picture 
of Jewish self-regard: 


Referring to the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Israel Zangwill 
once said that we Jews are after all 
the only Christians. He might have 
added that it is because essentially 
the spirit of forgiveness is a Jewish 
trait.° 

In view of such spiritual complacency, 
it is not surprising that, as the Jewish 
convert Leon Paul reports: 


A Jew who becomes a Catholic is 
regarded in Orthodox or nearly Or- 


>Conservative Judaism, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1955, p. 34. 

* June 1947, pp. 501-505, passim. 

* Gustavus Mvers, History of Bigotry in the 
United States, Random House, 1943, p. 361. 
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thodox homes, as a traitor. Occa- 
sionally there is a violent scene dur- 
ing which the convert is expelled from 
the house and is henceforth con- 
sidered as though dead. Among the 
very Orthodox Jews, it would not be 
unusual for one to find a burial serv- 
ice held for the convert after his 
expulsion.® 


ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY PURPOSE 


It is a consequent sad fact that many 
leaders of Jewry resent any Christian 
appeal for conversion. Insists Arthur 
A. Cohen: 

The condescension of Christianity 
towards the House of Israel and the 
faith of the Jews, perhaps more than 
all else, is deeply offensive ... What 
is compromised is most essential, viz., 
that Israel be conceived not as an ob- 
ject of salvation, but as its agent." 

Hence even such an understanding and 
sympathetic appeal for Christian con- 
version as that made by Father John 
Oesterreicher is to the Jewish leadership 
intolerable. In the words of Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert, of the B’nai B’rith Anti- 
Defamation League, Father Oe¢ester- 
reicher’s “essential missionary purpose 
remains nevertheless an anathema to 
Jewish leadership . . . Tragically, there- 
fore, even when Catholics believe that 
they are expressing their profoundest 
gratitude towards the Jew . . . their very 
manner of demonstrating that relation- 
ship will probably be misunderstood 
and rejected.”® Hence if we are here to 
urge upon our Jewish brethren the 
claims of Christianity, we must risk 
unintended offense to their leaders. 


THE CHURCH VS. ANTI-SEMITISM 


Since, as we have seen, a false concept 
of the Chureh’s historic treatment of 


*Homitetic & Pastorat Review, April 1955, 
p. 580. 

7 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View, p. 148. 

* American Catholics, p. 1708. 


the Jews within Christendom and the 
Jewish claim to a higher morality are 
obstacles to their conversion, we must 
now say what can briefly be said in 
reply. Here we cannot enter into the 
larger question of the relative burden 
of guilt in the full Jewish-Gentile rela- 
tionship during these nineteen hundred 
years. Much of Christendom in that 
relationship often paid little heed to 
Roman admonitions. Nevertheless, of 
that larger relationship we have the 
Jewish historian, Salo Baron, protest- 
ing warmly against the traditional story 
of Jewish martyrdom. In his Freedom 
and Reason Baron writes: 


For the last quarter of a century I 
have staunchly battled against what, 
in 1928, I first called somewhat de- 
precatingly the “lacrymose concep- 
tion of Jewish history.” The more I 
have thought about it since, the more 
firmly I beeame convinced that this 
conception of history, over-stressing 
the idea of Jewish historic martyr- 
dom, neither squared with the facts 
nor was of service to our generation 
.. . Being unsupported, moreover, by 
anv more detached review of the his- 
torie record, it must be repudiated on 
scholarly as well as moral ground.® 


If, then, the general thesis of Jewish 
martyrdom in Christendom is unhis- 
toric, our task in clearing official Roman 
policy, at least, of a burden of guilt 
should not be too difficult. First let us 
hear the Oxford University Jewish his- 
terian, Cecil Roth, speaking before the 
Zionist Forum in Buffalo in 1937. 


Only in Rome has:the colony of 
Jews continued its existence since 
before the beginning of the Christian 
era, because, of all the dynasties of 
Europe, the Papacy not only refused 
to persecute the Jews of Rome and 
Italy, but through the ages Popes 


were protectors of the Jews.!° 


. “New Horizons in Jewish History,’ 
342, 344. 
° NCWC News Service, Dec. 23, 1943. 
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Roth adds that “Some Jews have the 
feeling that the Papacy has a policy 
of persecuting Jews. But you must 
remember that English history is defi- 
nitely anti-Catholic, and your views of 
Catholicism may have been colored by 
English history.” To this laudatory 
account of papal conduct, Heinrich 
Graetz adds in his six-volume History 
of the Jews: 


It is remarkable . . . that the Ro- 
man bishops, the recognized cham- 
pions of Christianity, treated the 
Jews with the utmost toleration and 
liberality. The occupants of the 
Papal throne shielded the Jews and 
exhorted the clergy and_ princes 
against the use of force in converting 
them to Christianity." 


Bringing the story of the papal de- 
fense of the Jews down to our own day, 
we have the Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, 
Provost of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, proclaiming in the 
New York Times: 


It is the Christian Churches which 
have offered resistance to the neo- 
pagans of the Third Reich. No 
keener rebuke has come to nazism 
than that from Pope Pius XI and his 
successor, Pope Pius XII.!* 


Albert Einstein, refugee from Na- 
zism, brings to the Church his own trib- 
ute. After expressing his disappoint- 
ment at the cowardice of the German 
uliiversity professors and editors, Ein- 
stein asserts: 


Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had 
any special interest in the Church 
before, but now I felt a great affec- 
tion and admiration because the 
Church alone has had the courage 
and persistence to stand for intellec- 
tual truth and moral freedom. I am 
forced thus to confess that what I 





4 Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1941, Philadelphia, ITI, p. 25. 
* Sunday, March 31, 1940. 
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once despised I now praise unre- 
servedly.}8 


The special contribution of Pius XII 
to the rescue of Jews from totalitarian 
terror in World War II was testified to 
by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith on the occasion of his 
death. So consistently had he gone to 
the aid of those oppressed, even as Pa- 
pal Secretary of State, that the Berlin 
Morgenpost had said, “The election of 
Cardinal Pacelli is not accepted with 
favor in Germany because he was al- 
ways opposed to Nazism and practi- 
cally determined the policies of the Vat- 
ican under his_ predecessor.”!* His 
humanitarian efforts on behalf of the 
Jews, B’nai B’rith says, continued 
throughout the war: “French, Dutch, 
Ukrainian bishops acted on behalf of 
Jews on instructions from the Pope.” 
It was through the Vatican Office of In- 
formation, continues B’nai B’rith, that 
hundreds of thousands of Jews learned 
of the condition of relatives “who had 
been missing, interned, or enslaved.” 
We are also told there: 


Thousands of Jewish refugees poured 
into Vatican City; thousands of 
others sought shelter in the basilicas 
and other buildings of the Holy See 
outside the Vatican wall. No less 
than 15,000 were sheltered at Castel 
Gandolfo. The Pope sent by hand a 
letter to the bishops instructing them 
to lift the enclosure from convents 
and monasteries so that they could 
become refuges for the Jews. 


B'nai B’rith adds: 


Throughout the city, priests and nuns 
often at great personal risk smuggled 
Jews to places of sanctuary in 
churches, monasteries and other in- 
stitutions. More than 180 places of 
refuge were made available in Rome 


* Time, Dec. 23, 1940, p. 38. 
“* Reprint from the ADL Bulletin, Oct. 1958, 


passim, 
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and secret asylum given to more than 
7,000 fugitive Jews. 


Once, B’nai B’rith continues, the 
Chief Rabbi of Rome was told by Ger- 
man authorities that unless he de- 
livered one million lire and one hundred 
pounds of gold by noon of the following 
day the Jewish colony would be im- 
mediately dispersed, with resulting 
death and disaster. The Jewish com- 
munity in their helplessness appealed 
to Pius XII. “The Pope immediately 
instructed the Vatican treasurer to raise 
whatever amount was still needed. In 
less than a day, by melting down re- 
ligious vessels, one hundred pounds of 
gold was raised.” No wonder, then, 
that a prominent Roman Jew declared, 
“Our Catholic brothers have done more 
for us than we can ever do to repay.” 
Another Jew, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation, added: 
“It was in the name of the frankest 
feeling of Brotherhood that the Church 
did its utmost to rescue our threatened 
people from destruction. The supreme 
ecclesiastical authorities and all other 
priests who suffered for us in imprison- 
ment and in concentration camps have 
our eternal gratitude.” 

Of Pius XII’s efforts on behalf of the 
Jews, Zolli, Chief Rabbi of Rome, gives 
eye-witness testimony in his Before 
the Dawn: 


No hero in history has commanded 
such an army .. . An army of priests 
works in cities and small towns to 
provide bread for the persecuted and 
passports for the fugitives . . . Or- 
phans of all nations and religions are 
gathered together and cared for... 
Sisters endure hunger to feed the 
refugees. Superiors go out in the 
night to meet strange soldiers who 
demand victims. They manage, at 
the risk of their lives, to convey the 
impression that they have none— 
they, who have several in their care 
..« Pope Pius XII is followed by 


all with the fervor of that charity 
that fears not death.’ 


WHENCE THE GHETTO? 


In spite of such papal benevolence 
shown the Jews quite commonly 
through the ages, Rome has _ been 
blamed for the ghetto, segregating the 
Sons of Abraham from the Christian 
world. The truth of the matter is that 
the voluntary ghetto is older than 
Christendom. Salo Baron tells us in 
his Social and Religious History of the 
Jews that in Christ’s own time the Jews 
enacted the “eighteen laws” which “seg- 
regated Jews from Gentiles more per- 
emptorily than ever before.’ Josephus 
adds that in old Alexardria the Jews 
received as a privilege “a quarter of 
their own, in order that, through mixing 
less with aliens, they might be free to 
observe their rules more strictly.’’!7 
Israel Abrahams declares in his authori- 
tative Jewish Life in the Middle Ages: 


Long before residence within a re- 
stricted quarter or ghetto was com- 
pulsory, the Jews almost everywhere 
had concentrated in separate parts of 
the towns in which they lived . . .The 
voluntary congregation of Jews in 
certain parts of the towns, due to the 
needs of the communal organization, 
was very common by the thirteenth 
century.!8 


Such segregated living quarters, which 
the Jews for so long had demanded as 
their right, came to be looked upon as 
the normal thing, better for both Jew 
and Gentile, and in the course of time 
became compulsory. The Jew lived in 
Christendom as a voluntary non-na- 
tional, an exile from his homeland, 
hopeful (if he was Orthodox) of the 
coming of a Messiah who would re- 


* Cited in The Bridge, 3, John M. Oester- 
reicher, ed., Pantheon Books, 1958, p. 377. 

2nd ed., Columbia University Press, 1952, 
I, p. 180. 

7 Tbid., p. 188. 

'S Macmillan, 1896, p. 62. 
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store the homeland and make Jerusa- 
lem the center of a world-wide Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

Through an amazing concession to 
the voluntarily non-naturalized Jew in 
Catholic Europe, as Abrahams tells us, 


the internal government of the Jew- 
ries was largely delegated to the 
Jews themselves. One of the su- 
preme duties of the Jew in every age, 
but more especially after the begin- 
ning of the Crusading epoch, was the 
obligation to keep Jewish affairs 
from the ordinary law-courts. Very 
often they obtained the right to en- 
force this paramount duty. In other 
words, the Jewish communities were 
often able to try not only civil but 
even criminal cases in which Jews 
were involved as litigants or malefac- 
tors. . . . The greatest Rabbis of 
the middle ages fearlessly sentenced 
informers to death, and cases of this 
severity occurred in all parts of the 
Jewish world.?® 


Little wonder then that Gido Kisch in 
his remarkable Jews in Medieval Ger- 
many admits: 


Fairness also essentially permeated 
the relations between the Church and 
the Jew. . . The Church imposed 
upon itself limitations in regard to 
Jews which are truly remarkable 

. There was a basic unity of 
thinking which converted all con- 
flicts into a struggle between breth- 
ren rather than a war _ between 
strangers.”° 


Let us now briefly sum up what we 
have been saying. Whatever may have 
been the balance of merit or demerit in 
the general Jewish-Gentile relationship 
within Christendom, the conduct of the 
Papacy has been indeed creditable. 
No Jew can urge that the Church’s 
claim to holiness has been falsified by 
the anti-Semitic conduct of her earthly 
head. We shall go on now to show that 


* Ibid., p. 49. 
” University of Chicago Press, 1949, p. 351. 
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the Jewish scorn of conversion as a 
move toward moral decadence is far 
from justified. There is simply no 
foundation in history for the Jewish 
claim, already cited from Marshall 
Sklare, of moral superiority over the 
Christian. Here we are determined to 
give no reason for offense, but we must 
suggest a line of Christian defense 
which our friendly purpose forbids us 
tc develop. 


ZIONISM—A FANATIC POLICY 


Hitherto the Jewish claim of moral 
superiority has commonly rejected 
countercharges of misconduct with the 
plea that such faults were those of in- 
dividuals, not of the group. Because 
the Jews had, in a sense, not formed a 
unity since the destruction of Jerusalem 
nineteen hundred years ago, acceptance 
of this Jewish rejoinder made impossi- 
ble any rebuttal of their claim of moral 
superiority. But in our own time there 
has risen the Jewish state, Israel, whose 
conduct can be charged with group re- 
sponsibility. In our appraisal of the 
moral conduct of Israel we shall begin 
with its treatment of the native Arab 
population that had made Palestine its 
home for thirteen hundred years and 
had age-old rights which the Balfour 
Declaration insisted must be respected. 
What has been the conduct of Israel 
toward those Arabs in the few years 
of its national existence? 

Hear the testimony of Rabbi Elmer 
Berger, eye-witness of the situation. 


I could not stand in these places, 
remembering that I am a Jew, and 
not cringe with shame and disgrace 
and—I do not hesitate to say it—a 
hatred of the ‘Jewish’ racism that 
created a state which now says these 
people cannot live in it because they 
are not Jews.”! 


- Who Knows Better Must Say So! 
mailer, N.Y., 1955, p. 46. 


Book- 
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The Rabbi will admit no excuse for the 
Jewish atrocities. 


Regardless of why these people left 
Palestine, who was it that created a 
State where before an oath of alle- 
giance one’s ethnic or religious beliefs 
are counted? Who kept insisting 
that there must be a political entity 
guaranteeing a preferential treatment 
to people of one faith so that they 
might become a majority? Who 
now—without apology—insists that 
this majority must be maintained and 
therefore too many people of other 
faiths or ethnic origins cannot be 
good citizens??? 


Rabbi Berger’s conclusions glow with 
resentment at his Jewish confreres: “I 
am convinced it is true that there has 
never been anything like this in the 
history of modern man.” 

That plain-speaking is reinforced by 
William Zukerman, the forthright edi- 
tor of Jewish Newsletter. 


To this observer, nothing demon- 
strates more sharply the terribly un- 
canny power of modern propaganda 
to control minds, sway emotions and 
brutalize people than the Zionist 
propaganda on the Arab refugees 
during the last decade. It literally 
succeeded in turning black into 
white; a big, blatant lie into a truth; 
a grave social injustice into an act of 
justice glorified by thousands. It has 
turned clever people with more than 
average intelligence into starry-eyed 
fools, believing everything they are 
told; and has converted kindly and 
gentle men and women with a strong 
sense of mercy into callous fanatics, 
insensible to the sufferings of any 
people except their own.?* 


Zukerman confirms his affirmation by 
the following citation from Rabbi R. 
Benjamin, late editor of Ner in Jerusa- 
lem: 


In the end we must come out with 
the truth: that we have no moral 


* Ibid., p. 51. 
* Human Events, Feb. 25, 1959, p. 1. 


right whatever to oppose the return 
of the Arab refugees to their land 
. . that until we have begun to re- 
deem our sin against the Arab refu- 
gees, we have no right to continue 
the Ingathering of the Exiles. We 
have no right to demand that the 
American Jews leave their country 
. and settle in a land that has 
been stolen from others, while the 
owners of it are homeless and miser- 
able. 


BIRTH OF THE NEW ISRAEL 


A frequent Jewish explanation of 
the exclusion by Israel of the Arabs 
from what had been their homeland 
is the need of a place of harborage for 
the Jewish exiles of the European wars 
and pogroms. But Jewish Alfred Lili- 
enthal, in his What Price Israel?, shows 
how false is that concept. President 
F. D. Roosevelt, he tells us, planned 
for the absorption of the Jewish refu- 
gees into our country and those of its 
allies. Soon, however, Roosevelt found 
himself up against a stone wall: the 
opposition of the leading American 
Zionists to any such policy. “We can’t 
put it over,” Roosevelt said, “because 
the dominant vocal Jewish leadership 
of America won’t stand for it. . 
They know that they can raise vast 
sums for Palestine by saying to do- 
nors, ‘There is no other place this 
poor Jew can go.’ But if there is a 
world political asylum for all people 
irrespective of race, creed or color, they 
cannot raise their money. . .” The 
Jewish lawyer, Morris Ernst, investi- 
gated this almost unbelievable story, 
then finally reported: “I was thrown 
out of parlors of friends of mine who 
very frankly said, ‘Morris, this is 
treason. You are undermining the 
Zionist movement.’” Ernst ran into 
the same reaction among all Jewish 
groups and their leaders. Lilienthal 
adds the bitter comment: “Every- 
where he found ‘a deep, genuine, often 
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fanatically emotional vested interest in 
putting over the Palestinian movement’ 
in men ‘who are little concerned about 
human blood if it is not their own.’ + 

Another idealistic motive urged for 
permitting or even encouraging Jewish 
displacement of the Arabs in Palestine 
was the plea that the Chosen People 
should have a land where they would 
forever be able to worship God in the 
Jewish way. With what result? Will 
Herberg, loyal Jewish author, tells us 
in Commonweal: 


The American visitor to Israel. . . 
will find indifference, even hostility 
to religion more widespread and out- 
spoken in the Holy Land than in al- 
most any other country this side of 
the Iron Curtain; on the other hand, 
he will find religious freedom limited 
in a way that would be incredible at 
home. Religion plays virtually no 
role in the lives of a great part of the 
socially active elements in the new 
state; indeed, in their thinking, it is 
a mere remnant of ghetto ‘medieval- 
ism,’ destined to wither away in this 
modern age of science and enlighten- 
ment. Yet this state, so secular- 
minded in its background and leader- 
ship, ranks among those in the West- 
ern world where religion is still a 
matter of governmental administra- 
tion and coercion.”® 


So anti-Christian, too, has been public 
life in Israel that the Latin Rite Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem has formally pro- 
tested to the Israeli Ministry of Reli- 
gious Affairs. As reported by America, 
the Patriarch 


asks simply that religious liberty be 
granted all Christians in Israel; that 
priests have free access to their 
flocks, wherever they are found; that 
every Christian child be given the 
opportunity of a Christian education 
without consequent molestation of 
his parents.?® 

“Henry Regnery Co., Chicago 1953, pp. 

32-34. 


* Nov. 14, 1952, pp. 135-138. 
* March 8, 1959, p. 651. 
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Those quiet words of Christian pro- 
test have reference to such things as 
the determined drive by Jewish Ortho- 
doxy to Judaize the Christian spouses 
of Jewish refugees and their families, 
and to circumcize their children. In 
the eyes of the Orthodox Rabbis, such 
treatment seemed mild enough. One 
of their organs explained: 

In the days of Esdras and Nehe- 
mas the absolute separation of the 
‘holy seed’ and the stranger was en- 
forced. Separation, not conversion, 
was the only solution then envisaged. 
Today the chiefs of state do not de- 
mand the dismissal of the foreign 
wives and their children as a condi- 
tion of immigration, but it is indis- 
pensable to insist on their conversion 
in order to conserve the unity of the 
Jewish people. 

Such then have been some of the moral 
anomalies of the few short years of 
Jewish national existence. What will 
be the harvest of the years? 

Obviously the children of Abraham 
vitally need the faith and the sacra- 
ments given us by the Son of David. 
The line of prophets has been silence 
these two thousand years. The Jewish 
people lack a temple, a priesthood, a 
sacrifice. Christ closed the line cf 
prophets, laid the foundations of His 
own temple, and became Himself both 
the Priest and the Sacrifice. Of Him 
Sholem Asche has admitted: “To me, 
Jesus Christ is the outstanding person- 
ality of all time, of all history. Every- 
thing he ever said has value for us 
today. That is something you can say 
of no other man, alive or dead.”?7 Is it 
unthinkable, then, that He, who is be- 
latedly seen by this Jew to be so much, 
is in reality so much more; that, as Dr. 
Karl Stern has said, “On a spiritual 
plane Christianity is Jewry. It is 
Jewry led to its fulfillment”? 


™ John M. Oesterreicher, 7T'he Apostolate 
of the Jews, America Press, Dec. 1948, p. 73f. 





Priest Members 
of Secular Institutes 


(The question of the juridical 
status of priests who are members of 
Secular Institutes was raised some 
time ago in our “Questions Answered” 
department. Since it was felt that a 
fuller exposition of the subject would 
be of interest to readers of HPR, a 
priest of the Secular Institute, Opus 
Dei, was contacted. In the following 
article Father Ignatius Segarra pre- 
sents an admirably clear explanation 
of the juridical status of the priest- 
member of Secular Institutes. He 
makes precise distinction between 
priests who are members in the strict 
sense and priests who are members 
in the wide sense. Canon 542, 2°, 
applies to diocesan priests who seek 
membership in the strict sense, but 
not to those who become members in 
the wide sense.— 

Ceci, L. Parres, C.M. 
Editor, “Questions Answered” Dept.) 


As REGARDS the members of Sec- 
ular Institutes, it is to be noted that 
the juridical figure of a Secular Insti- 
tute admits of two different types of 
members: those who are members in 
the strict (or proper) sense, and those 
who are members in the wide (or less 
proper) sense. 

This twofold membership is a jurid- 
ical feature of these Institutes; and, 
at the same time, it is a manifestation 
of the Chureh’s desire to spread the 
life of perfection in the world. Living 
a life of perfection in the middle of the 
world is precisely the raison d’étre for 
Secular Institutes. 


By IGNATIUS R. SEGARRA, Ph.D., J.C.D. 


By the Apostolic Constitution Pro- 
vida Mater Ecclesia, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII granted official recognition to 
Secular Institutes and laid down the 
fundamental laws to govern them in the 








Father Segarra, a priest of Opus Det, 
is working in Chicago for the Institute 
Prior to his studies for the priesthood, 
Father Segarra held a degree in engineer- 
ing and worked as an industrial engineer. 
He obtained his doctorate in Canon Law 
and was ordained in Rome. 





lex peculiaris, which is the legislative 
part of the Constitution. This lex 
peculiaris expressly speaks of the mem- 
bers in the strict sense although it as- 
sumes that there are other members, 
too.! The prescriptions of the lex 
peculiaris are applied only to the former. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES AND 
MEMBERS IN THE WIDE SENSE 


On March 19, 1948, a week after the 


1“Sodales, qui ut membra stricttore sumpta, 
Institutis adscribi cupiunt . . .” Art. ITT, § 2. 
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promulgation of the Motu Proprio 
Primo Feliciter, in praise and confirma- 
tion of Secular Institutes, the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious published the 
Instruction Cum Sanctissimus. In this 
Instruction, in n. 7, members in the 
wide sense (latiore sensu) are expressly 
mentioned. This document can be 
rightly considered the Magna Carta 
for these members, for in it is estab- 
lished the degree of union which they 
must have with the Institute and the 
manner in which they are to pursue 
evangelical perfection. 

The text just mentioned, which offers 
the starting point for the present brief 
study, reads as follows: 


7. In order to safeguard a sure and 
practical judgment regarding any As- 
sociation having the true nature of a 
Secular Institute, in other words to 
ascertain whether it effectively draws 
its members, in a secular state and 
condition, to that full consecration 
and dedication which even in foro 
externo bears the mark of the com- 
plete state of perfection, in substance 
true religious, the following points 
must be accurately weighed: 

a) Whether the members, insofar 
as they are inscribed in the Asso- 
ciation as members in the strict 
sense, seriously profess “in addi- 
tion to those exercises of devotion 
and self-denial,” without which the 
life of perfection would be a vain 
illusion, the three evangelic coun- 
sels according to one of the forms 
recognized by the Apostolic Con- 
stitution (Art. III, 2). However, 
members in the wide sense may be 
admitted, who are incorporated in 
the Association to a greater or less 
degree, provided that they aspire 
to evangelical perfection and try 
to live it in their own state, even 
though they do not or cannot em- 
brace each evangelical counsel in 
the highest degree. 


From the simple reading of the text 
it is easy to see that members in the 
wide sense, who, as their name indicates, 
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are true members, are not to be con- 
fused with the simple cooperators or 
those who merely help in some way 
toward the work of the Institute. The 
latter are not united to the Institute by 
any internal bond of a juridical nature. 

Another conclusion, which just as 
clearly follows from the attentive read- 
ing of the text of the Instruction, is that 
no Secular Institute composed ezclu- 
sively of members in the wide sense can 
exist. The existence of a Secular In- 
stitute in the eyes of the law (and the 
existence in it of members in the wide 
sense) depends on the very existence of 
members in the strict sense. This re- 
sults not only from the legislative text, 
but also from the consideration of the 
very nature of a Secular Institute, in 
which the Church has recognized a 
complete state of perfection. The same 
conclusion can be reached from the fact 
that these Institutes are societies 
moral or juridical ecclesiastical persons 
—who could neither govern themselves 
in the different levels of government nor 
fulfill their specific aim without an ade- 
quate number of persons fully dedicated 
to the necessary activities proper to this 
specific type of society. 

These considerations help to explain 
perfectly well how the bond, which 
unites the members in the strict sense 
to the Institute, must be stable (sta- 
bile), mutual and comprehensive (mu- 
tuum ac plenum), according to the pre- 
cise norm of Art. III of the lex pecull- 
arts. 

Once these principles are stated, we 
should realize that the legal figure of 
a member in the wide sense demands 
of the persons who belong to that cate- 
gory: (1) a certain degree of incorpora- 
tion in the Institute; (2) the practice 
of the three evangelical counsels to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

The consecration to God through the 
stable obligation in conscience of prac- 








PRIEST MEMBERS OF SECULAR INSTITUTES 


ticing the evangelical counsels runs 
parallel to the incorporation in the 
Institute. This is because of the exact- 
ing demands of the state of perfection 
as organized by the Church. We can 
say that to a greater consecration to 
God corresponds a more intimate in- 
corporation into the Institute, and vice 
versa. 


SACERDOTAL SECULAR INSTITUTES 


The distinction between members in 
the strict sense and members in the wide 
sense could be less marked, at least in 
appearance, when dealing with priestly 
Secular Institutes; especially in the case 
that all members of the Institute are 
diocesan priests, i.e., priests incardi- 
nated in the diocese. 

In the case of an Institute made up 
entirely of diocesan priests, it could 
easily happen that someone might ven- 
ture the hypothesis that all members 
of the Institute are members in the 
wide sense. However, such a hypoth- 
esis cannot be held. The reason is be- 
cause it clashes with one of the prin- 
ciples established above: no Secular In- 
stitute composed exclusively of mem- 
bers in the wide sense can exist. The 
contrary would be against not only n. 7 
of the Instruction Cum Sanctissimus, 
but also against the very nature of 
Secular Institutes as states in which the 
Church has recognized a true state of 
perfection. They are societies—moral 
ecclesiastical persons—endowed with 
an internal and external life of their 
own with specific and various require- 
ments. 





INCARDINATION, MEMBERSHIP, AND 
THE ORDINARY’S PERMISSION 


If the Institute is specifically for the 
diocesan clergy, the distinction to which 
we have been referring in this study be- 
tween both classes of members must 


be based upon the degree of their de- 
pendence de facto on the Institute. 

Just as a bishop can leave a priest of 
his diocese in another diocese, with the 
required consent of those concerned, 
without the priest losing incardination 
in his own diocese, so also a bishop can 
leave one of his priests in complete de- 
pendence on a Secular Institute for pur- 
poses of government and spiritual for- 
mation. The priest will be a member 
of the Institute in the strict sense even 
though he retains de ture his incardina- 
tion in his diocese. In other cases, when 
this special dependence of the priest on 
the Institute does not exist, the diocesan 
priest will be a member of the Institute 
in the wide sense. In this way the In- 
stitute can exist and perform its legal 
functions, meeting all the demands of 
internal and external order. At the 
same time, the distinction between both 
categories of membership is kept, with- 
out any conflict either in theory or in 
practice with the principle that there 
cannot be a Secular Institute exclusively 
formed by members in the wide sense. 

All we have said permits us to under- 
stand clearly the praxis of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious to which the 
law has given jurisdiction over Secular 
Institutes. According to this prazis, 
the prohibitive norm of Canon 542, n. 2,7 
should not be applied to diocesan priests 
who desire to join a Secular Institute, 
since one’s becoming a member of a 
Secular Institute does not change his 
canonical status as a priest in the dio- 
cese, unlike what happens when one 
enters a religious community. But, on 
the other hand, this prohibitive norm 
does apply when dealing with a priest 


*“Tllicite, sed valide admittuntur (ad novit- 
iatum): Clerici in sacris constituti, inconsulto 
loct Ordinario aut eodem contradicente ex eo 
quod eorum discessus in grave animarum 
detrimentum cedat quod aliter vitart minime 
possit.” 
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who would want to enter a Secular In- 
stitute as a member in the strict sense. 

If the sacerdotal Secular Institute is 
not exclusively for the diocesan clergy 
and, therefore, has both secular and 
diocesan priests, a solution to the prob- 
lem of the distinction between the two 
classes of members can be found in the 
fact of the ineardination in the diocese. 
In this case the distinction between 
members in the strict sense and the 
wide sense can be made to coincide with 
the distinction between members who 
are ascribed to the Institute and mem- 
bers who are ineardinated in the diocese. 


THE SACERDOTAL SOCIETY OF THE 
HOLY CROSS AND OPUS DEI 


A particular case. The position of 
the diocesan priests belonging to the 
Sacerdotal Society of the Holy Cross 
and Opus Dei—a Secular Institute 
which has both secular and diocesan 
priests—is very clearly stated. This 
clearness is based on the juridical solu- 
tion given to this problem by its 
Founder.* 

This Institute is of a hierarchical and 
universal nature and has a special sec- 
tion within the Institute itself for the 
diocesan clergy. In the particular law 
of the Sacerdotal Society of the Holy 
Cross and Opus Dei the distinction be- 
tween both classes of members has its 
juridical foundation on the incardina- 
tion. Therefore, secular priests of the 





* For a commentary on this Institute and on 
Secular Institutes in general, the reader is 
referred to Salvador Canals’ Secular Institutes 
and the State of Perfection (Scepter Press, 
Chicago, 1959). 
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Institute are members in the strict sense 
and are ascribed to the Institute. Fol- 
lowing the norm of the Constitutions, 
diocesan priests who form part of the 
Sacerdotal Society of the Holy Cross 
and Opus Dei are members in the wide 
sense and preserve their incardination 
in their diocese as well as their complete 
cependence on the Ordinary. 

Because the spirit of the Institute 
requires that its members do not leave 
the place or position that they hold in 
society or in the Church and that they 
carry out their apostolic activity pre- 
cisely in that position, diocesan priests 
cannot be admitted in the Institute as 
members in the strict sense. In this 
way the diocesan priests continue to 
serve the diocese in which they are in- 
vardinated and, at the time, 
through belonging to the Institute, they 
are in a juridical way of perfection 
and receive the formation and spiritual 
help which they need for their apos- 
tolie life. 

According to the praxis of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, in the case 
of members in the wide sense, it is not 
necessary to obtain the licentia of the 
Ordinary to be accepted into the Insti- 
tute. Nevertheless, the Constitutions 
of the Sacerdotal Society of the Holy 
Cross and Opus Dei establish a stricter 
praxis and by its particular law the 
Ordinary’s permission 2s required for ad- 
mission of the candidate. 

A great delicacy toward the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries should be noted 
in this legal disposition. This delicacy 
derives from the spirit proper to this 
Institute which is prompted by a nihil 
sine Episcopo attitude. 


same 


Population and Perspective 


a of books, pamphlets, re- 
prints, magazine and newspaper clip- 
pings, containing literally millions of 
words about the so-called “Population 
Explosion,” lie on the writer’s desk and 
surrounding area. In the past nine 
months or so they have been accumu- 
lated from various sources, from home 
and abroad, and reflect a sincere effort 
to learn and understand the viewpoints 
expressed. I should like to read and 
evaluate them all and to ask clarifying 
questions, particularly of some demo- 
graphic sources. It is impossible in my 
judgment, however, even to keep up 
with the continuing output of material, 
and more so to present adequately one’s 
complete reactions, short of a volume of 
encyclopedic proportions. I trust HPR 
readers may find helpful the following 
brief effort to furnish some perspective 
from a moralist’s viewpoint. A few 
short comments on the present contro- 
versy will precede an outline of the 
Catholie position. The final part of the 
article will be largely a critical book 
review of Dr. Richard Fagley’s recent 
work, a book written from a professedly 
Protestant standpoint, but on the whole 
representing a serious and candid at- 
tempt to integrate moral responsibility 
and scientific resources in meeting popu- 
lation problems.! 


TECHNIQUES OF SOME DEBATERS 
The purpose of this article, then, is to 
‘The Population Explosion and Christian 


Responsibility. By Richard M. Fagley. New 
York, Oxford University Press. 


By ALOYSIUS J. WELSH, S.T.D. 


analyze some elements of the question 
from the most basic and necessary of all 
viewpoints, that of the moral law. Two 
dimensions of the problem are obvious: 
people and resources. The third dimen- 
sion that gives depth to the total picture 
is often distorted or completely ignored. 
I refer to God, the Creator of both the 








Director of the Pius XII Institute for 
Social Education in the Newark arch- 
diocese, Father Welsh was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 





human race and also of the resources 
on which all men depend for life. One 
of the most widely-distributed pam- 
phlets urging favorable action on birth 
prevention disposes of God’s_ provi- 
dence neatly by interpreting the Bibli- 
cal quotation, “The Lord will provide,” 
to mean: “Provide intelligence to so 
limit their numbers that all the children 
of a merciful God may be healthy and 
happy.” As if universal happiness de- 

*The Population Bomb, p. 13. Pamphlet 
published and distributed in hundreds of 


thousands by Hugh Moore Fund, New York 
17, N.Y. 
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pends on an anti-life campaign, and 
God’s part consists in inspiring men to 
invent effective contraceptives or to ac- 
cept the dubious benefits of voluntary 
sterilization! 

The unwary observer may fall into 
any of several traps in reading or lis- 
tening to the current discussions. For 
example, an emotional prejudice 
prompting action (any action) may re- 
sult from continued exposure to such 
phrases as: ‘Population Bomb”; 
“Population Explosion”; “Overpopula- 
tion.” Any judgment worthy of the 
name should be postponed until the 
principal facts are known and evalu- 
ated. There are serious problems now 
existing, and others likely to oecur, by 
reason of a disproportion between popu- 
lation and resources in large sections of 
the world. And they should concern us 
here in the United States, both mate- 
rially and spiritually. We may and 
must oppose every proposed breach of 
purity and the sanctity of marriage, but 
social justice and charity should spur 
us to back, according to our capacity 
and opportunity, other moral and rea- 
sonable means to meet present or future 
human needs. It is highly inaccurate 
emotionalism, though, to lump together 
in a “deadly triangle” war, Commu- 
nism, and overpopulation and then to 
insist that the world’s chief need is to 
reduce birth rates to overcome an ever- 
mounting peril which menaces our way 
of life.* Rose-colored glasses distort the 
view of God’s sun; glasses smeared with 
black paint blot it out entirely. The 
reality of the population problem con- 
fronts not a mere animal whose species 
is overbreeding; it rather challenges 
inventive and intelligent man, beloved 
creature of Almighty God. 

Again, there is a dangerous tendency 
to ignore context of time, place and au- 


* Ibid., pp. 16 and 19. 
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thoritative pronouncements in some of 
the current discussions. Selectivity is 
a characteristic in the weapons used by 
some debaters on both sides of the 
quarrel about the morality of contra- 
ception. For example, I have heard a 
Catholic spokesman dismiss actual food 
shortage in parts of India by simply 
quoting Colin Clark’s estimates of In- 
dian agricultural potential. Non-Cath- 
olic clergymen numbered among the 
proponents of artificial birth prevention 
are often at a considerable and confus- 
ing disadvantage since any condemna- 
tion of present and past Catholic posi- 
tions also disavows the traditional, and 
sometimes solemn, pronouncements of 
their own spiritual progenitors on the 
same matter. And it is unfortunate 
that Protestant clergymen allow the 
impression to persist that Episcopal 
Bishop Pike is their principal spokes- 
man, even when, in disregard of the 
cautious and permissive nature of papal 
addresses on periodic continence, he 
stoops to such utterance as: “We are 
not permitted to use a chancy method, 
like the rhythm, which some have called 
‘Vatican roulette,’ when a more medi- 
‘ally sound approach is available.’” 
HOW TO “CONTROL” BABIES 
“Birth control,” in its broad sense, 
includes all of the means men might 


adopt to prevent conception or effec- 





‘For current Protestant statements, cf. The 
United State News and World Report, De- 
cember 21, 1959, pp. 61-63. For an analvsis of 
the breakdown of most non-Catholic religious 
opposition to Neo-Malthusianism, cf. Moore, 
Case Against Birth Control, pp. 179-188; Le- 
clereq, Marriage and the Family, pp. 280-284. 
Dr. Fagley’s book provides abundant evidence 
of the change. The National Jewish Post and 
Opinion, Jan. 8, 1960, had an article describing 
the attack by some Orthodox rabbis on the 
validity of a survey showing that 96 per cent 
of American Jewish women practice birth 
control. Dr. Fagley complains about the 
slower Eastern Orthodox processes (p. 167), 
which apparently means the reluctance of 
Orthodox leaders to sanction contraception. 
° Reported in Time, Dec. 21, 1959. 
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tively to terminate pregnancy before 
term. The usual methods are three: 
sterilization; abortion; contraception. 
There is no ambiguity in Catholic teach- 
ing. All these means are condemned as 
immoral interference with God’s domin- 
ion over human life and bodily integ- 
rity, so often as they are used directly 
to frustrate conception or to end em- 
bryonic or fetal life in innocent humans. 

Sterilization. Briefly, direct steriliza- 
tion is seriously sinful because it vio- 
lates the principle of totality, i.e., indi- 
vidual integral parts or organic fune- 
tions of a human being may be de- 
stroyed only when and to the extent it 
is necessary for the good of his being as 
a whole. The generative function, or 
the organs necessary to make conception 
possible, may not be mutilated delib- 
erately in order to effect sterility, per- 
manent or temporary, by surgery or by 
simple pill. On the other hand, no sin 
is committed in those procedures other- 
wise dictated medically to save a life, 
although the operation may lamentably 
and indirectly also produce sterility, 
e.g., hysterectomy of a cancerous womb. 
Catholics in India, therefore, may be 
expected to object on moral grounds to 
the government-sponsored plan to pro- 
mote and subsidize voluntary steriliza- 
tion (reported in N.Y. Times, 3/7/60, 
p. 9). And conscientious men in this 
country will resist new efforts to per- 
suade Americans of the benefits of such 
sterilizing operations as double vasec- 
tomy for males. In spite of what seems 
included in the Draper Committee’s re- 
port to the President, we trust that 
(pace Bishop Pike) conscientious men 
of all persuasions, Jewish and Protes- 
tant clergymen included, will join in 
protesting any appropriation of public 

* Cf. the address of Pope Pius XII, October 
8, 1953, and the article “Pius XII and the 
Principle of Totality,” by Father Gerald 


Kelly, S.J., Theological Studies, Sept. 1955, 
pp. 373-396. 


funds to aid foreign governments in 
wholesale programs of sterilization or 
abortion.‘ 

Direct Abortion. In 1954 an advisory 
council to the Japanese Welfare Minis- 
try recommended the promotion of con- 
traception to stem the tide of abortions 
then proving harmful to the health of 
Japanese women. Only six years be- 
fore, abortions had been legalized and 
encouraged in Japan in those cases 
where continued pregnancy might prove 
detrimental. The wind sown, the Japa- 
nese whirlwind of abortions reaps about 
2,250,000 lives each year, over a million 
of them legally performed and regis- 
tered. One notes with horror that these 
deaths by murder outnumber the actual 
births per year in Japan. There is no 
doubt that this practice in any country 
would reduce population and birth rate. 
But then so did Hitler’s gas chambers. 
The moral principle here is that the 
child “in utero,” i.e., in fetal stage be- 
fore birth, is still a human being and 
that abortion calculated to terminate 
pregnancy before viability is therefore 
a direct and deadly attack on innocent 
human life. What constitutes murder 
an instant after birth is not substan- 
tially different when accomplished be- 
fore birth, though it may be given a 
moral-sounding name of therapeutic 
abortion.? 


*The Draper Committee was actually the 
President’s Committee to Study the United 
States Military Assistance Program. Its re- 
port to President Eisenhower on July 13, 1959, 
included a somewhat ambiguous but evidently 
quite positive recommendation that the 
United States assist foreign nations (which are 
underdeveloped) by birth-control information 
and techniques as well as economic aid. 
Copies of this section of the report from Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, M St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

“Cf. Zimmerman, Overpopulation, The 
Catholic University Press, 1957, pp. 61-63. 

* An excellent treatment of the morality of 
various medical practices pertinent to this 
article can be found in Kelly, Medico-Moral 
Problems, Catholic Hospital Ass’n, St. Louis 
4, Mo. Therapeutic abortion is treated on 
pp. 68-83. 
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Contraception. 


But no reason, however grave, may 
be put forward by which anything 
intrinsically against nature may be- 
come conformable to nature and 
morally good. Since, therefore, the 
conjugal act is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, 
those who, in exercising it, deliber- 
ately frustrate its natural power and 
purpose sin against nature and com- 
mit a deed which is shameful and in- 
trinsically vicious (Cast: Connubu, 
n. 54, NCWC ed). 
Thus, in his encyclical on Christian 
marriage, did Pope Pius XI condemn 
artificial birth control. This not only 
reflected the official and continuing posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church; it also 
summarized neatly what, until this cen- 
tury, had been (in the main) the tradi- 
tional view of organized Jewish and 
Protestant groups. It has been reflected 
in the thinking of spiritual leaders of 
Mohammedan and Hindu background, 
most notably Gandhi, and such an un- 
likely source as George Bernard Shaw.’ 
It involves opposition to all devices 
(mechanical, physical, or chemical) and 
methods, e.g., withdrawal, which frus- 
trate the marital act and make impos- 
sible achievement of its primary natural 
purpose. Sexual pleasure is certainly 
a permissible goal of a married couple 
who indulge in the act proper to mar- 
riage. In our “enlightened” century, 
however, there has been a concerted 
movement to make respectable the di- 
vorce of sexual pleasure from the nat- 
ural purpose of the act to which the 
Creator attached it. It was first lim- 
ited to a few leaders like Dr. Marie 
Stopes (British) and the American 
Margaret Sanger, their associates and 


” To be fair, Gandhi seems to have abhorred 
all forms of birth limitation, including peri- 
odic continence (Cf. Fagley, p. 98). The 
strong remark of Shaw, that contraception is 
“reciprocal vice,” is recorded by Moore, op. 
cit., p. 42. 
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their immediate followers.1! Gradually 
its sensate and emotional arguments 
won over millions to the paradox of 
ethical justification for a procreative 
act without possibility of conception, 
and “control” without any restraint. 


THE CATHOLIC POSITION 


“And God created man to his own 
image . . . male and female he created 
them . . . saying: ‘Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth’” (Gen. 1, 27- 
28). It was to this passage that Our 
Lord was in part referring when He was 
being tested by the Pharisees. “Have 
you not heard that the Creator, from 
the beginning, made them male and fe- 
male, and said: ‘For this cause a man 
shall leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become as one flesh?’ Therefore now 
they are no longer two, but one flesh. 
What God has joined together, let no 
man put asunder” (Matt. 19, 46). The 
distinction between the sexes; the pro- 
creative power and the general mandate 
to perpetuate the human race thereby; 
the bond of marriage—all these are 
from God and all must be used only in 
accord with His will. Aberrations there 
have been in human history, in some 
instances on the part of large numbers, 
but in general the record is clear that 
mankind recognizes the need for control 
of the sexual instinct. 

The complete physical union of the 
sexes has been considered moral only 
when exercised by a married couple. 
The “sex act” is not for indiscriminate 
use; it is lawful only when it can prop- 


" Dr. Stopes defended the movement against 
an accusation that it had atheistic origins. Cf. 
Sutherland, Birth Control (N.Y., Kenedy, 
1922), pp. 131-147. Before the recent Protes- 
tant shift, however, the pioneers of sexual 
freedom without parental responsibility were 
largely, at least, agnostics. Cf. Fagley, pp. 
104-107, on the expediency of the Moscow 
line, which at present seems to oppose family 
limitation. 
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erly be called the “marital act.” Even 
Planned Parenthood advocates are not 
arguing today for sexual license for the 
unmarried, but limit their case to at- 
tempted justification of contraceptive 
intercourse for the married, at least in 
certain conditions. They claim that a 
marriage contract permits a couple to 
become partners in arousing complete 
sexual pleasure for each other, while at 
the same time deliberately cutting off 
the possibility of conception. The mari- 
tal acts, in these cases, are performed 
for other (and to them sufficient) rea- 
sons than the procreative. They fail 
to see that while the legitimate reasons 
for intercourse may be diverse, contra- 
ception is objectively immoral in each 
instance since it destroys the finality 
naturally inherent in the act by the 
Creator’s decree. In the Catholic view, 
since contraceptive intercourse (or, 
more widely, all artificial birth preven- 
tion) is “mutual masturbation,” or, in 
Shaw’s term, “reciprocal vice,” it may 
never be permitted for whatsoever rea- 
son. It is intrinsically evil, its objective 
immorality no different basically from 
sodomy or other unnatural methods of 
intercourse to which the marriage cere- 
mony creates no right. This position is 
not a sectarian or transient view; it is 
a reflection of the natural law, the moral 
purposefulness with which the Creator 
surrounds all human nature and its per- 
petuation. However expedient artificial 
birth control might be or become on 
personal, economic or social levels, this 
moral teaching will not (indeed cannot) 
be changed. In November, 1959, the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States 
found it necessary to issue a joint state- 
ment forcefully repeating this teaching, 
partly because some _ non-Catholic 
sources had erroneously insinuated that 
the Catholic teaching could or would be 
modified, principally because a major 


effort had been mounted “to foster the 
adoption of artificial birth control as 
part of our national policy in granting 
foreign aid.’’!* 


TOWARD AN ACCURATE 
PERSPECTIVE 


The publicity surrounding the popu- 
lation problem has reflected the emo- 
tionalism and demographic selectivity 
already mentioned, but it has a founda- 
tion in real difficulties, present or fu- 
ture. The human race has increased 
eleven times over from the time of 
Christ, from approximately 250 mil- 
lions to about 2.8 billions.44 The growth 
has been uneven, both in periods of 
time and in territories affected. There 
is no immediate threat of an absolute 
overpopulation, i.e., a worldwide lack of 
space or resources. The figure of Fa- 
ther John L. Russell, S.J., of a possible 
population “so densely packed that 
there would be one man on every square 
yard of the earth surface, including 
the sea” is a demographic projection 
dependent on several contingent factors 
and predicted then only for the year 
3458 a.p.! While mortality rates con- 
tinue to drop under the pressure of 
medical and nutritional advances, there 
are still deadly unpredictables, some 
natural disasters, e.g., earthquakes and 
tornadoes, some man-made, e.g., war or 
increased 
peacetime testing of thermonuclear 


even sterility induced by 


“The Bishops’ Statement, “Explosion or 
Backfire,” is available from NCWC Publica- 
tions, Washington 5, D.C. It is also reprinted 
in Catholic Mind, March—April, 1960, pp. 185— 
188. 

One of the best single articles relevant to 
the problem is by Father William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., “World Population and World Food Sup- 
ply,” in The 1960 National Catholic Almanac, 
pp. 96-106. Cf. also Colin Clark, “The Earth 
Can Feed Its People,” in World Justice, Vol. 
I, n. 1, pp. 35-55 (Louvain, Belgium). 

Cf. Gibbons, op. cit., p. 98. 
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weapons or other devices.1* On the 
brighter side, there are the continuing 
scientific victories in discovering new 
sources of nutrition on land and in the 
sea, in increasing the efficiency of pres- 
ent agricultural methods, in the conver- 
sion of sea water to fresh by less expen- 
sive methods, in the projected use of 
nuclear energy to tap further sources in 
behalf of the conservation and produc- 
tion of food for man. 

Granted the wide range of opinion on 
the nature and extent of the “popula- 
tion explosion,” we cannot ignore the 
evidence of very real human misery in 
many parts of the world. Deplore, as 
we must, the propagandizing for im- 
moral means to reduce the birth rate, we 
must still admit the urgency of the need 
of fellow humans. Distrust estimates 
as we may, there is still evidence of a 
net annual increase of the immense 
populations of such countries as China, 
which now has about 600,000,000, and 
India, 400,000,000 in round figures. 
Where population pressures occasion 
pragmatic acceptance of “birth con- 
trol,” conversions to Christian creed 
and moral code will be made that much 
more difficult. And inasmuch as con- 
traception may be made more tempting 
or available, the annual growth rate in 
some regions, like Latin America, as re- 
lated to increased resources, can easily 
create new obstacles to the practice of 
a total Catholicity. Catholics cannot 
stop short with the negative condemna- 
tion of the anti-life campaign. And our 
positive interest should not be prompted 
solely by a desire to circumvent Com- 


* “Many biologists and geneticists are wor- 
ried about the genetic effects of even peace- 
time testing of nuclear weapons.” So wrote 
physicist Herman Kahn (U. S. News and 
World Report, 12/21/59) though he personally 
does not fear this jeopardy as much as others 
do. Radiobiologist Peter Alexander, in his 
Atomic Radiation and Life (Pelican, 1957), 
believes that grave harm is threatened by in- 
definite testing, and calls for a halt to it on 
these grounds, p. 127. 
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munistic efforts or by merely humani- 
tarian motives. The “sustained effort 
in a sense of human solidarity” for 
which the American bishops call is su- 
pernatural and specifically Christian. 
The general need is to provide morally 
acceptable and _ realistic solutions. 
Within that framework particular plans 
must be left to the experts in agricul- 
ture, economics, and political science. 
According to capacity and opportunity, 
however, Catholics must lead the way 
in keeping informed and in informing 
and inspiring others to an appreciation 
and implementation of detailed solu- 
tions. Social justice and charity demand 
no less of us. Apathy, indifference, and 
uninformed opposition to reasonable in- 
ternational aid are unchristian. 

The Church and her members realize 
full well that an earthly paradise, based 
on corporal well-being and temporal 
prosperity, cannot be a final goal for hu- 
man striving. They are equally aware 
of their obligation both to care for “the 
needs of Christ” in His poor and His 
sick and to contribute to the establish- 
ment of a social order in which eco- 
nomic obstacles and detours on the road 
tc heaven are kept at a minimum. (Cf. 
Matt. 25:40 ff.) 


A SPECIAL NOTE ON RHYTHM 


There is a substantial difference be- 
tween abuse and non-use of a faculty 
or an act. The condemned abuse of the 
marital act by artificial birth preven- 
tion has already been discussed. What 
can be said of the deliberate restriction 
of marital relations to the sterile pe- 
riods of the wife? If this was intended 
by one or both of the parties at the time 
of marriage, it could involve even in- 
validity since it might amount to a posi- 
tive curtailment of the perpetual and 
exclusive right (ius in corpus) ex- 
changed by contract. Supposing a valid 
marriage, the use of Rhythm might 
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again be sinful if it resulted in denial 
of a partner’s reasonable petition, led to 
solitary or adulterous impurities, or 
otherwise seriously threatened the mar- 
riage bond. In brief, while in general 
(per se) a couple is not required to have 
marital relations at specified times, the 
systematic habitual abstinence from 
them during the few days of monthly 
fertile periods can be justified only when 
both are able and willing to forego the 
pleasure without serious moral prob- 
lems, and there is present a proportion- 
ately grave cause for permitting any 
ensuing difficulty. 

In a now famous address to Italian 
midwives, the late Pope Pius XII ar- 
gued from the divinely ordained neces- 
sity of conservation of the human race 
to a specific obligation on those married 
couples who exercise their marital rights 
not habitually to restrict such use to the 
sterile periods unless they had a serious 
reason, “medical, eugenic, economic, or 
social,” to do so.4® Such grave causes, 
though, can “exempt for a long time, 
perhaps even for the duration of the 
marriage, from the positive and obliga- 
tory carrying out of the act.”?7 

In another address a month later, the 
same Pope expressed the sentiment that 
“one may even hope . . . that science 
will succeed in providing this licit 
method with a sufficiently secure 
basis.”18 From these statements one 
can conclude that, in certain conditions, 
Rhythm is morally permissible and, 
further, that medical science may well 
be encouraged to develop improved or 
new methods to increase its efficacy. 
On the other hand, there is no justifica- 
tion for those who employ periodic con- 


'® Apostolate of the Midwife, October 29, 
1951, n. 35, cited from edition by Yzerman’s 
The Unwearied Advocate, vol. II, p. 125 (St. 
Cloud Bookshop). 

7 Pius XII, op. cit., n. 36. 

*% Morality in Marriage, Nov. 26, 1951, op. 
cit., p. 136, n. 21. 


tinence without serious reason, nor is 
there any foundation for terming it 
“Catholic birth control.” 

As for Rhythm’s place in solving 
questions of overpopulation, there is 
room -for several distinctions. First, 
serious “social indications” would pre- 
vail in regions relatively overpopulated, 
e.g., widespread poverty; lack of ade- 
quate housing; health problems; etc. 
Perhaps even a majority of married 
partners might thereby have a grave 
reason to use periodic continence. Sec- 
ondly, a much more difficult question: 
Could overpopulation ever create a seri- 
ous reason for all families within an af- 
fected area even though some particular 
marriages might not then be affected 
by medical, economic or eugenic neces- 
sity? It seems not impossible to this 
writer that this could occur and thus 
theoretically and per se excuse from the 
positive obligation to procreate, at least 
where the experts foresaw a long period 
of some generations in which the situa- 
tion would be irremediable by emigra- 
tion or less drastic methods. We must 
stress, of course, that even this tentative 
opinion is offered in regard to permissi- 
bility, not in regard to any imposition 
of the use of Rhythm by civil statute. 
Individual couples must always be left 
freedom to cope with their own needs 
and problems by other permissible 
means.!® 

Further, some women are unable to 
use Rhythm because of the irregularity 
of their periods. Drugs administered 
to correct the pathological problem may 
interfere with ovulation. As long as this 
happens as the unintended result of the 
attempt to cure the difficulty, it would 
be a permissible procedure. It obvi- 
ously differs from the deliberate use of 
drugs (“the birth control pill”) to effect 


” Cf. Pope Pius XII, Apostolate of the Mid- 
wife, nn. 29-40. 
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temporary sterility or, even worse, to 
destroy an already fertilized ovum. 
Finally, in the same Apostolate of the 
Midwife, the Holy Father attributed a 
“sin against the very meaning of the 
conjugal life” to those who “embrace 
the married state, continuously make 
use of the faculty proper to it and law- 
ful in it alone, and on the other hand 
withdraw always and deliberately with 
no serious reason from its primary ob- 
ligation.” At first glance it would seem 
that Pope Pius XII thus imputed moral 
sin to every unjustified use of periodic 
continence. Grave sin would be certain, 
of course, as often as the unwarranted 
but deliberate practice should become 
the proximate occasion of incontinence, 
adultery, or some other serious fault, 
even during a relatively short period. 
In the absence of such personal prob- 
lems per accidens, however, the qualifi- 
cations conditioning the papal state- 
ment have led to disputes among theo- 
logians. How long a period must 
Rhythm be intended to last before it 
substantially violates per se the social 
obligation to procreate? What fre- 
quency of relations exclusively re- 
stricted to infertile periods is morally 
the equivalent of the “continuous” use 
to which the Pope referred? Would 
couples who already have a number of 
children, say four or five, have any fur- 
ther obligation per se? Opinions vary 
on the presence or gravity of the sin ac- 
cording to the respective emphasis put 
on the elements of deliberate prolonga- 
tion, frequency of intercourse, or rate 
of increase required to conserve the hu- 
man race or a nation. The writer’s 
own opinion is that a mortal sin would 
be committed whenever a couple would 
deliberately intend to use periodic con- 
tinence without a serious reason for the 
substantial part of a woman’s childbear- 
ing years (on average, about five years). 
It is practically impossible to express 
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in a definite formula any more univer- 
sal principle, considering the innumer- 
able combinations of concrete factors 
possible, e.g., in regard to partially ex- 
cusing causes, number of children had, 
temporary nature of some problems, etc. 
In all of the opinions, we must note, 
sinfulness is not attributed to the mari- 
tal acts actually performed, but rather 
to the deliberate intention to restrict 
them systematically to sterile periods. 
The definitive interpretation of the 
papal addresses is still to come. In 
practice, the differing views on the grav- 
ity of the sin should not deter us from 
teaching the authoritative doctrine that, 
for a grave cause, Rhythm is permis- 
sible, but without a proportionate rea- 
son the use of Rhythm is sinful. After 
all, next to mortal sin, venial sin is the 
world’s worst evil. 


THE PROTESTANT POSITION: 
DR. FAGLEY’S PRESENTATION 


One is tempted to ask seriously: 
“Which Protestant position?” Who 
‘an speak in the name of Protestants? 
Let’s concede, though, that the views 
expressed in Population Explosion and 
Christian Responsibility may well be 
shared by a majority of Protestants in 
the United States. As far as official 
pronouncements are concerned, only in 
recent decades have Protestant bodies 
begun to offer explicit approval to the 
use of contraception as an aid to “re- 
sponsible parenthood.” The Protestant 
who looks for guidance to his church 
leadership must be careful to check for 
the latest statements, since attitudes 
have changed considerably and seem 
to be still in flux. The Anglican Church 
rejects the statement of the 1920 Lam- 
beth Conference of bishops in favor of 
one from 1958. A Lutheran of the Mis- 
souri Synod, together with three-fifths 
of those replying to a church question- 
naire, may now entertain serious doubts 














about the past condemnation of contra- 
ception and may favor a “judicious 
practice of birth control.”*° In view of 
the wide latitude Protestants may exer- 
cise in such moral areas without loss of 
status, it is helpful to have at hand a 
compact survey of past and present at- 
titudes of Protestant and other non- 
Catholic religious communities in re- 
gard to fertility control. 

Because of its positive promotion of 
moral error, Dr. Fagley’s book cannot 
be recommended for general reading, 
but it should prove a convenient source 
for scholars who want to investigate 
non-Catholic teachings. In fact, the 
major portion of the early part of the 
work offers a valuable analysis of some 
non-theological elements of the ques- 
tion, e.g., medical factors, economic re- 
ports, food resources, the role of migra- 
tion (Chapters I-V). Even in this see- 
tion some caution is necessary, for an 
uncritical reading could mislead one into 
an acceptance of estimates as statistics, 
of demographic projections as inescap- 
able certainties for the future. This is 
not the author’s fault except inasmuch 
as he chose to compress so broad and 
complex a field into a few chapters. The 
reader can readily appreciate Dr. Fag- 
ley’s plea for more liberal international 
immigration policies and can acquiesce 
in his suggestion that great attention be 
paid to possible internal (intraregional) 
migration in areas with uneven distri- 
bution of population. 

The author’s bridge from the non- 
theological factors to the emerging 
“Protestant consensus” is provided by 
several chapters of historical and theo- 
logical commentary on parenthood as 
conceived respectively in nonChristian 
religions, in the Bible, in Eastern Ortho- 
dox and Catholic churches. In this 


” Cf. Fagley, notes on Chapter XIII, n. 11, 
p. 250. 
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part, several observations could well be 
questioned, but two points are worthy 
of special note, namely the treatments 
of Onan’s story and the Catholic posi- 
tion. 


THE STORY OF ONAN 


Onan was slain by the Lord “because 
he did a detestable thing” (Gen. 38, 
10). Was he punished so severely be- 
cause he “‘spilled his seed on the ground” 
(v. 9) or because he refused to provide 
a child to succeed to the name of his 
deceased brother, Her? The evasion 
of the levirate duty, described in Deu- 
teronomy 25, 5-10, was punishable by 
a less drastic and specific penalty, a 
public shaming, but the offender was 
not judged worthy of death. As the 
non-Catholic International Critical 
Commentary concludes: “Onan was 
slain because of the revolting manner 
in which he persistently evaded the 
sacred duty of raising up seed to his 
brother.”*!. Dr. Fagley agrees that 
Onan’s guilt, in the conviction of Israel, 
was thought to be “primarily his prac- 
tice of coitus interruptus” (p. 116). One 
would expect here an explanation of 
how the proponents of contraception 
deal with the Biblical condemnation. 
The author does not attempt this di- 
rectly, but obliquely introduces a mod- 
ern argument that perhaps the Bible is 
here conforming to an ancient error that 
semen was “virtually a human being,” 
i.e., with the properties of a fertilized 
ovum. The reader is left in a dilemma: 
Did God mistakenly slay Onan for what 
was really not so heinous a crime? Or 
is the whole passage simply a record of 
a human error exclusive of any divine 
intervention? Is the current reversal 
of Protestant thought simply a delayed 
recognition of advances in_ biological 
knowledge? 


* On Genesis, p. 454. 
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PRO-FERTILITY OR 
ANTI-CONTRACEPTION 


It is to Dr. Fagley’s credit that he 
tries to present Catholic thought as ac- 
curately as possible. That he does not 
succeed is not due to misrepresentation 
but to misunderstanding. This leads 
him, for example, to a convenient divi- 
sion of Catholic writers into two camps: 
a “fertility cult,” and a “responsible 
parenthood” group (p. 185). He ob- 
viously favors the latter approach. 
Readers could be deceived thus into be- 
lieving that there is a serious quarrel 
about principles among Catholics. Act- 
ually there are varying emphases and 
varying interpretations of the condi- 
tions in which Rhythm is permissible. 
Analogously, there is complete agree- 
ment among Catholic authors on the 
immorality of theft, but opinions vary 
as to the point at which another’s loss 
is serious and hence the sin becomes 
mortal. Otherwise, in the absence of a 
more specific accusation, the author’s 
charge of an indiscriminate call for fer- 
tility on the part of some Catholic au- 
thors may stem from his confusion be- 
tween a position favoring unlimited pro- 
creation and the very different teaching 
that refuses to countenance any delib- 
erate act of contraception, whatsoever 
the reason offered to justify it. Many 
Catholics may fail to emphasize eco- 
nomic and demographic realities, but 
all Catholics must agree in moral prin- 
ciple with the condemnation of every 
form of abuse of the marital act. The 
end does not justify the means. Sup- 
pose a family in dire economic need, 
and suppose an offer to the wife of thou- 
sands of dollars to commit just one act 
of adultery. 
greet such an offer originates from the 


The seorn which should 


same moral code which should guide the 
consciences of those tempted to even 
one act of contraceptive intercourse. 
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The concluding part of Dr. Fagley’s 
book, two chapters and an appendix, 
offers the positive formulation of 
Evangelical (Protestant) principles 
which the author espouses. He deplores 
the negative approach, the “sterile and 
unworthy criticism of errors in Roman 
doctrine and policy” (p. 217). The 
evolving Protestant consensus is sum- 
marized in the appended report of an 
international study group on “Respon- 
sible Parenthood and the Population 
Problem.” Convened at Oxford in April 
of 1959, at the instance of the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, the group 
was drawn from several geographical 
areas and represented several religious 
beliefs. Dr. Fagley was secretary. The 
general assent among members was 
marred only by the disagreement with 
certain important points by the one 
Orthodox member, who cited in opposi- 
tion the historic and doctrinal position 
of his church (p. 229, note). 

Prompted by their concern about the 
population problem, the group _pre- 
sented a thesis of “responsible parent- 
hood.” At the risk of oversimplifying, 
the writer takes this to mean that a de- 
liberate choice of contraception in in- 
tercourse is permissible, sometimes even 
dictated, for “specifie and compelling”’ 
reasons. Companionship (love) and 
procreation are together the purposes 
of marriage, the thesis argues, and sex- 
ual union is the servant of both. Since 
nature itself permits the separation of 
the two purposes, the married can also 
separate them. The responsible use of 
sexual knowledge may lead to a con- 
scientious decision to express physical 
love while foregoing the possibility of 
conception. In Protestant theology, 
while continence is virtuous, there is no 
moral need to choose this means per- 
manently or temporarily. “The Chris- 
tian conscience cannot approve of abor- 
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tion, involving as it does the destruction 
of human life—unless, of course, the 
termination of a pregnancy is necessary 
to save the life of the mother” (p. 232). 
But contraceptive intercourse or the use 
of “birth control pills” directly to in- 
hibit ovulation is permissible as long as 
either is mutually acceptable to the 
spouses in conscience and does no phys- 
ical or emotional harm. 


BASIC ERRORS 


The emotional plausibility of the 
thesis makes it dangerous. Probing be- 
yond its surface attractiveness, how- 
ever, leads to a disclosure of its basic 
errors. 

1. It fails to distinguish between mar- 
riage as a divine institution to control 
sex for the common human good and 
the personal reasons why individuals 
may freely choose to marry. Mutual 
help, companionship, “love,” common 
interests—these are primary examples 
of the latter. The nature of the former 
is evident in the historical position of 
Christianity toward sterilization, direct 
abortion, sodomy, and contraception. 
The first responsibility of Christian and 
other spouses is to obey the law of God. 

2. It fails to distinguish abuse and 
non-use of the marital act. The “spe- 
cific and compelling” reasons not to 
have children do not justify the objec- 


tively immoral frustration of natural 
procreativity in the marital act. These 
same reasons may excuse a couple from 
the calculated use of marriage during 
infertile periods only, provided this 
periodic continence does not lead to 
grave evils. 

3. The admitted gravity of the pop- 
ulation problem in some areas of the 
world should not lead to a neglect of 
the lessons of history that widespread 
sexual and marital immorality are prel- 
udes to the decay of great nations. A 
nation is only as strong as its family 
structure. 

4. Promotion of contraceptive inter- 
course as permissible or required in 
some circumstances or some regions can 
lead to a more general acceptance with- 
out excuse, both within and outside the 
marital bond. How many complete sex- 
ual impurities among the unmarried are 
occasioned by the easy availability of 
contraceptives in drug stores, etc.? 

The proponents of contraception pro- 
fess themselves anxious to counteract 
any presumptuous reliance on the prov- 
idence of God. Let them ponder their 
responsibility in undermining a basic 
confidence in the Almighty. There is a 
Christian responsibility in regard to 
parenthood and population, but it does 
not consist in abandoning the moral 
code regulating sex and marriage. 
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Psychology 


Can Help Vocations 


As “REASON” was the word of a 
century past and as “Sputnik” seems to 
breathe the very spirit of today, so 
psychology and any of its verbal kin 
have a certain magic when religious 
superiors gather. They are deeply con- 
scious (in a country where statistically 
every other hospital bed is occupied by 
someone suffering from a mental ill- 
ness) of the importance of the psychia- 





trist. Bishops, provincials, rectors, 
pastors—all are keenly aware of the 


tragedies of the maladjusted in the 
priesthood or religious life—tragedies 
that affect not only the individuals, but 
their colleagues and all among whom 
they work. 

Diocesan and seminary officials have 
looked to the expert in human dynamics 
to apply his knowledge in an effort to 
screen out psychological risks before 
they enter a life of service to God. 
There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion of various screening methods and 
an impressive rationale has been built 
up in support of using psychological as- 
sessments as helps for the bishop or 
superior who must make the decision 
about the acceptance or rejection of a 
candidate. 


TO MAKE THE GOOD BETTER 


Religious superiors have been genu- 
inely grateful for this applied wis- 
dom in the area of selection of candi- 
dates, just as they have been grateful 
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By EUGENE C. KENNEDY, M.M. 


for what the psychiatrist has been able 
to do with many of the priests and pro- 
fessed religious who have experienced 








Instructor in Experimental Psychology 
at The Catholic University of America, 
Father Kennedy has done clinical work 
at Georgetown University Hospital and 
the District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital. For some years he has been en- 
gaged in testing-programs for seminar- 
ians. 





serious emotional problems. They look 
upon psychiatric information not as a 
substitute for good judgment, but as an 
added source of knowledge in forming 
their judgment. The Catholic psychia- 
trists and psychologists who have been 
active in selection or treatment of the 
ill have spelled out in action their zeal 
for the holiness of God’s house. There 
must be adequate care for the emo- 
tionally disturbed religious, and psycho- 
logical risks must be kept from our 
seminaries and houses of training. 

It is possible to suggest, however, 


PSYCHOLOGY CAN HELP VOCATIONS 


that the chief problem facing the bishop 
or superior is not the one of mental ill- 
ness which is currently so sharply in 
focus. This is not to deny that this 
area is Important or that the religious 
superior is any less eager for the help 
of the experts. But the major problem 
is not with the pathological candidate, 
nor with the psychopathic _ priest, 
brother, or sister. The problem weigh- 
ing most heavily is with those who 
never realize the potential placed in 
them by God; the ones who leave and 
who might have stayed to serve the 
Lord effectively had there been a way 
of helping them; the ineffective priest 
who was never able to speak the mes- 
sage of God in the language of men; 
the lackadaisical religious in whose life 
the principles of Christ never seem to 
take deep root; the subjeets who might 
have been zealous apostles and who 
seemed to settle for lesser goals; the 
priests and religious whose lives never 
shine out to attract others to follow 
them. The problem, more simply 
stated, is not so much with mental ill- 
ness as it is with mental health. As 
Dr. Edward J. Shoben of Columbia 
University remarked in a broader con- 
{OXt: 


There is no disparagement of past 
achievements in the criticism that 
mental health research to date has 
heen preoccupied almost exclusively 
with pathology and hardly at all with 
mental health ... even the language 
of the helping professions shows a 
richness of terms having to do with 
pathology and deviation that con- 
trasts markedly with a paucity of 
words referring to health and 
strength. 


The religious superior is rightly con- 
cerned about the aspirant whose 
pathology could be uncovered only by 
the diagnosis of an expert in human 
dynamies. He rightly expects that any 


psychologist or psychiatrist who is will- 
ing to examine candidates for the priest- 
hood will try to learn about this way 
of life, will try to understand on a deep 
level the nature of the priestly and re- 
ligious life. Tragically enough, the 
only view that the mental health ex- 
pert sometimes gets is that of the 
priest or religious who has made ship- 
wreck of his vocation. The psychia- 
trist has been afforded a look at the 
priesthood almost exclusively from one 
aspect: that of sickness. His con- 
tribution, for which all are grateful, 
has been almost exclusively from that 
viewpoint. 


EMPHASIZE THE POSITIVE 


It is here that the psychiatrist and 
the psychologist can make his most pro- 
found contribution—in approaching the 
priesthood in a framework of mental 
health rather than of mental illness. 
No one should believe that a doctor can 
help one only if he is sick. A physician 
aims primarily at preserving and en- 
riching life. No one would expect a 
doctor to say: “You will have to catch 
pneumonia before I can help you be- 
cause there is nothing I can do for the 
common cold.” So, too, the religious 
superior feels that the psychiatrist or 
psychologist can be a strong ally in pre- 
serving and enriching the vocational 
lives of candidates. 

From this viewpoint, with which we 
are unfamiliar because of cultural fac- 
tors and because of preoccupation with 
pathology, the psychiatrist might in- 
vestigate how he can help young men 
succeed in the seminary, how a theory 
of normal personality function can help 
free—just as nuclear fission frees 
atomie power—the tremendous poten- 
tial of those who wish to serve Christ. 





The rising tide of cultural phenomena 
which seem to affeet vocational sta- 
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bility—such as divorce, broken homes, 
illegitimacy—must be met not merely 
with warnings of danger, but with crea- 
tive behavior which will bring about 
the atmosphere which will 
healthy vocations. 

The challenge is to investigate, with 
some cohesive approach, the best ways 
to help our seminarians and religious to 
develop to their fullest extent. (Can 
we even successfully screen out patho- 
logical candidates if we have no sound 
notion of what healthy vocational pros- 
pects are?) Talents that stay wrapped 
in a napkin or buried in the earth— 
these are the natural endowments that 
should be in the service of the Lord. 
This is the nature which grace will 
make perfect. 


nourish 


ORDERLY, INTEGRATED 
PROGRAM NEEDED 


It is not enough in this area to rely 
on armchair observations. 
need for a genuinely scientific ap- 
proach: an orderly and integrated 
program to understand the psychologi- 
cal aspects of the religious life. It is a 
time for serious questioning and for 
being uneasy if we are unsure of our 
answers. 


There is a 


What goes into making a contented 
religious, a happy priest? What are the 


personality strengths as well as the 
weaknesses? What is chastity? Is it 
a strong and positive virtue or merely 
the uncertain bridling of a reassertive 
instinct? What do we do to help our 
seminarians understand human person- 
ality? 

It is true that we shall never cap- 
ture the Holy Spirit and analyze the 
breath of His divine call in a soul, but 
we can accept gravely the charge of 
developing the young man or woman 
into all that God expects of them. Ours 
is an interest in the dispositive condi- 
tions for the action of grace. 

That we must be selective and alert 
to pathology is beyond doubt, but we 
must turn to more positive ends our 
knowledge of the human person. This, 
indeed, is the glory of the Catholic 
psychiatrist or psychologist, that his 
domain is the nature upon which God’s 
grace works. 

Cardinal Cushing said recently that 
Catholics are too pessimistic nowadays, 
that we must all sense the truth that 
we are really only at the beginning of 
the task of bringing Christ’s words to 
all men. It is the responsibility and op- 
portunity of the Catholic psychologists 
and psychiatrists partly to share in 
raising up “a kingly priesthood’ for 
this task. 
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Prayers after Mass 


A decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites has been published officially 
in the Acta (AAS, LII, p. 360) relative 
to omitting the so-called Leonine 
prayers usually recited by the priest 
and the congregation after low Masses. 
We give a translation of this important 
document: 

“It has been asked by some bishops 
whether Decree n. 4305, June 20, 1913, 
permitting the omission of prayers at 
the end of Mass, whenever a Mass is 
celebrated with some solemnity, can be 
extended also to the so-called dialogue 
Masses celebrated according to the 
instruction of the Sacred Cong. of Rites, 
September 3, 1958, n. 31. 

“And the Sacred Congregation, hav- 
ing taken the vote also of the Liturgi- 
cal Commission, has resolved to answer: 
Affirmative, et ad mentem. 

“Now the mind is: the so-called 
Leonine prayers can be omitted: 

1. When the Mass is celebrated pro 
Sponsis, or on the occasion of a first 
Communion, a general Communion, 
sacred Confirmation, sacred Ordination, 
or religious Profession ; 

2. When some other function or pious 
exercises follow Mass properly and im- 
mediately ; 


3. When within the Mass a homily is 
given ; 

4, When there is a dialogue Mass, but 
on Sundays and holy days of obligation 
only. 

5. Moreover, bishops can permit that 
the above-mentioned prayers be said in 
the vernacular, the text having been 
approved by them. 

“Finally, a report on all these things 
having been made to His Holiness, Pope 
John XXIII, by the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Sacred Cong. of Rites, His Holi- 
ness has graciously deigned to approve 
and confirm this rescript of the Congre- 
gation. Quibuslibet contrariis non 
obstantibus.” 

The Leonine prayers were orginally 
prescribed by Leo XIII in 1884 for the 
peaceful and happy settlement of “the 
Roman Question,” and since 1934 the 
intention has been for the conversion 
of Russia. 

An example of a “pious exercise” as 
mentioned in #2 would be: Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament; a procession 
of some kind with certain solemnity; 
an induction into a sodality of a large 
group of the faithful, ete. 

Regarding the use of the vernacular 
in the recitation of the prayers, it has 
always been the custom in the US. to 
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recite them in English, although in 
Italy Latin has been regularly used. 

It is interesting to note that nothing 
is said about the right of local ordi- 
naries to legislate in this matter or to 
curtail the use of the grant, but in prac- 
tice and for the sake of uniformity in a 
diocese it might well be that the local 
bishop would see fit to issue some kind 
of directive implementing the decree. 


Reformation of the Breviary? 

As of this writing, rumors are flying 
about a prospective shortening of the 
divine office. Even very holy priests of 
our acquaintance—diocesan and reli- 
gious—make no secret of the hope that 
they may look forward to a briefer 
breviary. The best summary of the 
question is the one we saw in Liturgy, 
that excellent publication of the Litur- 
gical Conference. This knowledgeable 
source reminds us that during the Inter- 
national Congress of Pastoral Liturgy, 
celebrated at Assisi in September, 1956 
(cf. HPR, Feb., 1957, pp. 438-439), 
Cardinal Cicognani told the assembly 
that the simplification of the rules pub- 
lished in 1955 (ef. HPR, July, 1955, pp. 
857 et sqq.) was ‘‘a first step in what is 
to be, the Lord willing, the reform of the 
breviary.” In October, 1959, this same 
eminent prelate said that the reform 
will be tied-in with a general revision 
of the missal and of the liturgical calen- 
dar, but these will not be completed in 
the near future. The Sacred Cong. of 
Rites, of which Card. Cicognani is Pre- 
fect, is in the process of preparing an 
extensive report on _ proposals for 
changes in the missal and breviary. 
These will be readied for the projected 
General Council. 

The Cardinal explained that the 
changes in the breviary would be no- 
table for a simplification of the nocturns 
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and an appreciable reduction of the 
lessons. 

Last December the New York Times 
carried an account, attributed to Vati- 
can sources, wherein it was stated that 
the Church “is preparing a revision and 
shortening of the breviary.”” This un- 
named source declared that the Sacred 
Cong. of Rites has not set a date for 
announcing the changes, but that Cath- 
olic publishers have been informed of 
the expected alterations in order to 
prevent their printing large editions of 
the current version. 

The bulletin of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence added that already during last 
March an “apparently well authenti- 
cated rumor’ was abroad that all 
offices will be reduced to simples by 
October, 1960 “If true,” the bulletin 
prudently allows, “this would seem to 
be a pro tempore solution of the prob- 
lem, effective only until the complete 
reformation is achieved.” 

Well, we'll see. 


An English English Ritual 


London’s The Tablet passes along an 
announcement from the Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, that an edition of 
Excerpta e Rituali Romano is due for 
publication in the fall. This newly-de- 
signed ritual will have all the rites and 
blessings included in the former Ordo 
Administrandi Sacramenta, along with 
others in regular or frequent use. Ex- 
cept for the actual sacramental form 
of exorcisms and blessings, the rite of 
baptism and extreme unction will be in 
English as well as Latin, and Rome has 
permitted that the prayers set forth 
in the two languages may be recited 
either in Latin or in English. 

This is very reminiscent of the 
American ritual Collectio Rituwum 
whose fate is not quite clear in many 
quarters, including this one. 
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Catholics in Public Life 


Late in the spring an editorial, Punti 
fermi, appeared in the _ semi-official 
Vatican daily L’Osservatore Romano 
(N. 116 [30.384]). It caused some- 
thing of a furor in the world’s press, and 
was a follow-up on a statement by the 
Italian bishops to the effect that a 
Catholic may never disregard the teach- 
ing directions of the Church in his pri- 
vate or public life. Coming at the pres- 
ent juncture in the American political 
seene, this statement (aimed chiefly 
at the Italian situation, with the 
strength of the Reds in the political life 
of Italy a harsh fact of life) rated big 
notice in the U.S. press. This impor- 
tant editorial, of which we now write, 
also won attention, as wide indeed as 
that accorded the orginal statement 
which sparked it. Said Time: “Al- 
though the editorial was specifically 
designed to warn Italian Christian 
Democrats against allying themselves 
with Marxist groups, its general impli- 
cations applied also to Kennedy. In 
response to the editorial, Kennedy’s 
press secretary, Pierre Salinger, issued 
a statement: ‘The American office- 
holder is committed by an oath to God 
to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States, which includes 
Article I providing for the separation of 
Church and State.’ Kennedy’s support 
of this principle ‘is not subject to change 
under any condition.’ ” 

What precisely did the editorial 
say? Basically, it was concerned with 
the relationship between Church au- 
thority and the laity, especially regard- 
ing the laity’s political and civic life. 
Adverting to the “great confusion of 
ideas which is spreading even among 
Catholics,” it described these ideas as 
stemming from an unwholesome sec- 
ularist theory which tends to separate 
Catholics from the hierarchy of the 


Church, restricting the relationship 
between them to the sphere of a simple 
sacred ministry and proclaiming the full 
autonomy of the faithful in the civic 
sphere. Thus an “absurd distinction” 
is made between a man’s conscience as 
a Catholic and his conscience as a cit- 
izen, as if the Catholic religion were a 
special and occasional phase of life of 
the spirit and not the driving idea that 
binds and guides the whole of man’s 
existence. , 

In answer to this obscuration of the 
fundamental principles of Christian 
doctrine on the structure of the Church, 
on her mission and her teaching au- 
thority, the editorial set forth four 
“basic principles” to guide all con- 
cerned. In substance, they are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Catholic Church, constituted 
with her authority by Jesus Christ as 
a perfect society, has full power of real 
jurisdiction over all the faithful, and 
thus has the right and the duty to guide, 
direct, and correct them on the plane 
of ideas and of action, in conformity 
with the dictates of the Gospel, in what 
is necessary to attain the supreme end 
of man: eternal life. For this purpose 
the Church proposes a truth to be be- 
lieved or a law to be observed and offers 
divine grace for the exercise of all vir- 
tues, individual, domestic, social. A 
Catholic can never depart from the 
teachings and directives of the Church. 
In every phase of his activity, his con- 
duet—both private and public—must 
be motivated by the laws and intruc- 
tions of the hierarchy. 

2. The politico-social problem can- 
not be separated from religion, because 
it is a highly human problem and as 
such has as its basis an urgent ethical- 
religious need that cannot be done away 
with. Consequently, the Church can- 
not remain indifferent, particularly 
when politics touch the altar, as Pope 
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Pius XI said. The Church has the right 
and the duty to enter also this field, to 
enlighten and aid consciences to make 
the best choice according to moral 
principles and those of Christian 
sociology. Outside these principles and 
the dutiful discipline of the laity toward 
the hierarchy, anyone can see what a 
rast field of special responsibilities, 
courageous initiatives and fruitful work 
is open to the civic activity of Catholic 
lay people, so that they may offer their 
contribution of opinions and discus- 
sions, experiences and accomplishments, 
to promote the progress of their 
country. 

3. The problem of collaboration with 
those who do not recognize religious 
principles might arise in the political 
field. It is then for the Church authori- 
ties, and not for the arbitrary decision 
of individual Catholics, to judge the 
moral licitness of this collaboration. 
A conflict between such a judgment 
and the opinion of the faithful is incon- 
ceivable in a truly Catholic conscience. 
In any case, it must be solved in obe- 
dience to the Church, as the guardian of 
truth. 

4. This last principle was concerned 
with the very familiar and highly de- 
veloped “irreducible antithesis” be- 
tween the philosophy of Marxism and 
Christian faith. 

RELEVANCE 

The straightforward wording of the 
above-cited article caused varied 
reaction in Catholic quarters. In Hol- 
land a Dominican weekly forcibly de- 
clared its opposition, saying that the 
import of the editorial could find ac- 
ceptance only in ‘a clerical, feudal, 
medieval society.” A Jesuit review in 
the same country explained that it must 
have been written exclusively for 
conditions in Italy. Other European 
reviews outside Italy declared their 
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opposition to it, at least to the medium 
used: L’Osservatore. 

There is no question about it, the 
ultra-conservative position taken by 
L’Osservatore must be interpreted in 
the context of the Italian scene. It is 
easy to see how anyone in the USS., for 
example, who opposes a Catholic politi- 
‘al figure qua Catholic, can find grist 
for his mills in such an unmitigated 
attitude of Church influence in the civic 
lives of its communicants. The Holy 
See is deeply disturbed by the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Christian 
Democratic Party since de Gasperi’s 
death in 1953. There is a strong move- 
ment within certain segments of the 
C.D. Party to align with the Socialists 
under Nenni, who are strongly anti- 
Chureh and vociferously secularistic 
therefore. The new editor of L’Osser- 
vatore, Signor Manzini, certainly had 
this distressing tendency in mind when 
he struck out so vehemently in the in- 
terests of the Church in Italy. 

It is also in the interest of the Church 
in a country like ours to know that 
American Catholics can enter public 
life and become, in the full sense of the 
word, leaders. And this is in the in- 
terest of the nation itself, rooted in a 
Christian tradition founded on _ the 
dignity of man. If it should be felt by 
the mass of the citizenry that Catholic 
public figures were to be at the beck 
and call of Catholic bishops, it is easy 
to see what little opportunity these 
Catholic leaders would soon have to 
lead. An electorate, such as the Ameri- 
ean, will—in general—respect a man for 
his religious beliefs and expect him to 
implement them within his office to the 
extent this is compatible with the 
reasonable law of the land. And they 
will know that no statesman worthy of 
his salt in a land like this will find any 
necessity of going, hat in hand, to re- 
quest counsel from his bishop as to what 
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step to take next. It is an utter falsifi- 
cation of truth to suppose that. 

It seems to us, honestly, that the 
L’Osservatore’s strong editorial could 
properly have made it very clear who 
was mostly the object of its aim. 
Doubtless, all informed people in Italy 
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1900-1960 


Sixty years ago The Homiletic Monthly and Catechist came into being 
to serve the ends which its title announced. In 1918 this magazine, pub- 
lished solely for the Roman Catholic clergy, became The Homiletic 
Monthly. It assumed its present title of THe HomiLetric AND PASTORAL 


The history of THE HomiLetic AND PastorAL Review has been an ex- 
ceptionally happy one, characterized further by that restlessness which ac- 
companies any human effort to make a product worthy of service in a noble 
enterprise. A magazine for priests—what enterprise could be nobler? 
In our own stewardship we have been inspired and edified by the fellowship 
of priest authors eager to share in the restoration of “all things in Christ”; 
we have been helped no end by our priest readers who have indicated to 
us new areas of profitable inquiry, who have never hesitated, in fraternal 
charity, to point out where we might add to the worth of this REvIEw. 

Our next issue commemorates our sixtieth anniversary. It is a special 
issue, of course, but it is not a testimony to self-satisfaction. Our sincere 
promise to this readership is simply never to be satisfied in this, our work of 
co-operation in the ministry of so many fellow priests. 


Awan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., Associate Editor 


knew who was meant, but it would be 
asking a lot to think that in other lands 
the generality of people would be 
equally aware of the article’s point. It 
is too easy to read such an attack out- 
side its context, with prejudicial results 
for non-Italian Catholics. 





CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Editor 
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Homies 


On the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By WILLIAM B. FAHERTY, S.J. 


A staff member of the Sacred Heart Pro- 
gram for fourteen years, and retreat master 
in seventeen states, Father Faherty has pub- 
lished articles in over one hundred religious 
and secular magazines and promotes sodali- 





ties among professional people. 








Gratitude: 


“Were not ten made clean? 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Gratitude is a 
quality. 

(2) This quality is a sense of appreciation 
of favors received, accompanied by 
good will toward the one who granted 
the favors. 

(3) The practice of gratitude requires self- 
examination and alert thoughtful- 
ness; gratitude to God and man can 
open the door to perfect love. 


beautiful but rare 


Among many stories of the Ozark 
Highlands is a charming tale by Mary 
Medearis called Big Doc’s Gul. 
Through the eyes of this young lady we 
follow the story of her family and espe- 
cially her father, a self-sacrificing, vig- 
orous, middle-aged country doctor. In 
contrast to “Big Doc,” the paternal 
general practitioner of the hills, stands 
the young physician who was ultimately 
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But where are the other nine?” 


The Door to Love 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


(Gospel). 


expected to be his son-in-law. Failing 
to imitate the generosity of “Big Doc,” 
this young man had succumbed to 
wordliness. At the conclusion of his 
medical course, instead of coming back 
home to help “Big Doc” among the 
people from whom he sprung, he sought 
a lucrative but spiritually unprofitable 
practice among dowagers in the city. 
For him medicine was not, as it was for 
“Big Doc,” a chance for service to his 
fellow men, but merely an opportunity 
for amassing money. 

The gentle story runs on, like a river 
skipping its way through a pleasant 
Ozark valley. Finally the tale reaches 
the time of “Big Doc’s” last illness; he 
is not an old man, but he has worn him- 
self out for his people. One thing “Big 
Doc” had neglected: the financial status 
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GRATITUDE; THE DOOR TO LOVE 


of his family, the future of his wife and 
daughter, and the education of his son 
who wanted to follow in his father’s 
footsteps in medical school. Naturally, 
then, there was worry for the family 
when “Big Doe” died. How would they 
face the inevitably hard future? 

Then suddenly, like a torrent from 
the hills, wagons, trucks, old broken- 
down cars streamed into the village. 
The people whom “Big Doc” had helped 
during his long hard years, the patient, 
quiet, sometimes almost superstitious 
folk of the back country, had come to 
pay their last respects to a man they 
loved. In gratitude they brought with 
them gifts of all kinds: food from their 
larders, flour, dressed animals, dressed 
chickens, loads and loads of things— 
whatever gifts they could offer. The 
reader spontaneously wants to shout in 
joy at this tremendous exhibition of the 
true Christian spirit of gratitude. 
People did remember in the hour of 
greatest need. 

This story, Big Doc’s Girl, stirs us so 
much because, in reality, gratitude is so 
rare, so often the forgotten virtue, so 
much a quality which we can overlook. 
Human nature is so prone to forget, so 
ready to take good things for granted. 
Gratitude does not flow easily like an 
Ozark spring. It is rare as rain on the 
parched plains. Sharp ingratitude is a 
more recurring human experience. 


THE MEANING OF GRATITUDE 


Gratitude is a sense of appreciation of 
favors received, accompanied by good 
will toward the one who granted us the 
favors. The motive for gratitude can be 
2 minor one: our own self-interest. We 
can express gratitude simply to insure 
that our benefactor keeps up his good 
deeds to us. This is certainly a good 
thing to do, far better than the casual 
acceptance of favors without response, 


like the nine lepers who were cleansed, 
but did not return. 

But the true Christian will rise above 
this limited motive. His expression of 
gratitude will be based on a true love of 
the one doing the good deed. This grat- 
itude will be an expression of the Golden 
Rule which Christ gave us in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

To learn gratitude, we should first 
examine ourselves. We should ask our- 
selves honestly if we are grateful and 
if we express our appreciation. If not, 
we should ask ourselves why. Perhaps 
we are just careless, thoughtless. Per- 
haps we take it for granted that the 
‘world owes us a living.” Perhaps we 
have too high an opinion of ourselves 
and too low an opinion of others. 
Whatever be our false attitude, we 
should correct it. 


EXPRESS YOUR APPRECIATION 


Next we should practice expressing 
our gratitude. We should never let a 
favor done by another go without recog- 
nition, no matter how small that favor 
may be. We should be watchful for the 
next good deed done to us. Most espe- 
cially must we thank those immediately 
around us, the members of our own 
family whose hundreds of little acts of 
kindness can so easily go unnoticed. 

As we train ourselves to make the 
little and big “Thank you” a part of our 
daily dealings with our fellow human 
beings, we can get in those regular 
prayers “Thanks be to God.” Often 
during the day we should raise our 
hearts and minds to God in gratitude. 
Whatever the occasion might be—a 
bright sunny day, a pleasant association 





with friends, a small success achieved 
by ourselves or a loved one—gratitude 
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should flow naturally. Prayers of 
“Thanks” open the door to the perfect 
love of God. 

Do we, finally, like the nine neglectful 


lepers, accept great favors without a 
word of thanks? Or do we, like the 
leper who was from Samaria, return to 
offer our gratitude? 


The God-Server and the Mammon-Server 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“No man can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the 


other, or else he will stand by the one and despise the other. 


God and mammon” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) A rich man sought happiness in luxury 
and worldliness—mammon; he found 
only emptiness, and finally destroyed 
himself. 

(2) A poor woman sought God in plain and 
simple living; she has found happi- 
ness, 

(3) Happiness is possible for us, too, if we 
follow her example. 


Back in the Twenties a Swedish 
businessman parlayed a combination of 
ability, luck and brass into a titanic 
fortune. Wealth, power, prestige were 
his. If this world can give joy and 
happiness, if it offers a man a reason 
to be cheerful, this man should have 
qualified. He didn’t. In the midst of 
all his fame, prestige and wealth, he 
took out a gun and shot himself. Mam- 
mon is not enough! 


SHE SERVES GOD! 


Hardly had I replaced his story on 
the library rack, when a book on the 
shelf above galvanized my gaze. The 
title was A Right to Be Merry. Who 
has a right to be merry, I wondered. 
This man about whom I had just read 
had every worldly right to be merry, 
but he was unhappy. Who is this per- 
son who claims a right to be merry and 
boasts about it? I picked up the book 
and began to read. The writer’s merry 
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You cannot serve 


spirit bounced right out of the first 
page—and every page. 

She has no family of her own. She 
possesses none of this world’s goods. 
She knows no excitement of travel. She 
never even leaves her home. Rarely 
does she enjoy what we would call 
“three squares” a day, and never any 
malted milks, or marshmallow sundaes, 
or T-bone steaks, much less caviar or 
any delicacy. 
in many years, nor attended an opera. 


She has not seen a movie 


Though she is a woman of talent, a 
poet, and playwright, she never attends 
a play on Broadway. Her life is com- 
pletely—I was going to say “bereft,” 
but that’s not the word—completely free 
of all those little excitements, those 
external allurements and advantages 
which are supposed to mean happiness 
and joy in our lives. She rises in the 
middle of the night to pray to her God; 
and then, after another nap, she rises 
again to sing a joyful “Alleluia” when 
the sun heralds the morning. Her name 
is Sister Marie Francis. She is a Poor 
Clare nun in a convent in Roswell, New 
Mexico. 


Her book might be condensed into 
one sentence from a writer of long ago. 
“T love my God, and He loves me right 
merrily.” To a modern ear these words 
sound strange. We don’t use the word 
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CHASTITY DOES NOT STAND ALONE 


“merry” except at Christmas, and we 
never picture God doing anything 
“merrily”—even loving the creatures He 
made. We have forgotten that Chris- 
tians have a right to be merry in this 
wobegone world of ours. They are, in 
fact, the only people who have not for- 
feited the right or capacity for being 
merry. 

The world around us has substituted 
“having fun” or “having a good time” 
for happiness. Having fun is something 
dependent on the whim of the moment, 
something like a narcotic to dullen the 
cares and troubles of the world we live 
in. It isa means of escape. True hap- 
piness is something permanent. 


THE WAY TO BE MERRY 


In her book, A Right to Be Merry, 
Sister Marie Francis shows us how to 
gain that true permanent happiness. 


We see in her life that true happiness is 
based, first, on living close to God; 
secondly, upon doing His will; thirdly, 
on acknowledging with gratitute the 
many wonderful little gifts that He con- 
stantly gives us—the taken-for-granted 
things, like the sun and the stars, the 
maple trees and the mocking birds, the 
food we eat, the clothes we wear; and 
fourthly, in keeping a buoyant cheerful 
outlook on whatever might come. We 
must remember the old saying: “Two 
men looked out of prison bars. One 
saw the mud; the other saw the stars.” 
Sister Marie Francis could look out her 
convent window and see brown earth. 
tumble weeds, and dust. She sees, in- 
stead, an unbelievably blue sky, limit- 
less horizons, distant purple mountains 
—and the hand of the Heavenly Father 
who made them just for her. 
We can do likewise. 


Chastity Does Not Stand Alone! 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“For he who sows in the flesh, from the flesh also will reap corruption. But he 
who sows in the spirit, from the spirit he will reap life everlasting” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The world views chastity as something 
silly, while Christ extols it. 
(2) The meaning and value of chastity need 
careful study. 
(3) Eight rules are offered to preserve this 
virtue. 


Men in all ages have committed vile 
sins of unchastity. It has been left for 
our time to draw the conclusion that 
these evil deeds are not sins. “The 
sexual urge is the voice of nature,” 
modern man has stated. “We must 
yield to it or break down.” A contem- 
porary woman, the wife of a leading 
atheistic philosopher, spoke more 
bluntly: “Divide your emotional life 
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into three periods,” she said: “One: 
free sex experiment for both sexes; two: 
monogamous marriage for those who 
wish children; three: a further period 

. in which both partners indulge in 
what new sex adventures may be 
desired. .. Thus happiness will most 
easily be assured.” So speaks the 
modern pagan. 

And what did Christ say? “Blessed 
are the clean of heart .’ And St. 
Paul: “This is the will of God. . . that 
everyone know how to possess his body 
in sanctification and honor; not in the 
passion of lust, like the Gentiles who 
know not God. for God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness but unto 
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sanctification.”” “For he who sows in 
the flesh, from the flesh also he will reap 
corruption. But he who sows in the 
spirit, from the spirit he will reap life 
everlasting.” 


CHASTITY DEMANDS CONTROL 


Chastity is the habit of controlling 
our sexual desires according to the 
principles of reason and faith. Every- 
one, married and unmarried, must keep 
chaste. The norms and requirements 
of the two states are, of course, different. 
Married people practice chastity when 
they confine their use of the sex faculty 
to the rights conferred on them by the 
marriage contract. Chastity for the 
unmarried consists in abstinence from 
all willful use of the generative power. 

Vice may have a momentary allure. 
It sounds glamorous in the headlines, 
but in its wake is selfishness, deceit, 
black disloyalty, disgust at the one 
with whom the momentary pleasure is 
snatched, the broken home, the stricken 
child, the disease-racked body. Chas- 
tity, on the other hand, is beautiful 
clean through, like a summer dawn. 
The chaste person has a clear gaze, a 
sense of will-control, a confidence that 
he can look the world straight in the 
eye. Chastity, indeed, has a tremen- 
dous beauty, but that fact does not 
make it any less difficult to keep in 
these days of seductive paganism. Yet 
we must keep chaste. To paraphrase 
the early patriot, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of chastity.” 


THE PATH TO CHASTITY 


Here are eight rules which, if we keep 
them, will, with God’s help, keep us. 

1) Cultivate the other virtues. Chas- 
tity is not a flower which blooms alone, 
like the yucca plant on a barren strip 
of land; no real virtue does that; chas- 
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tity needs fertile soil and a profusion 
of growth. Its most needed companion- 
flower is humility—a sensible distrust 
of self accompanied by a confidence in 
God. 

2) Develop a general spirit of self- 
denial. It is not enough simply to 
guard our eyes, our ears, our thoughts, 
and our tongue against direct tempta- 
tions to unchastity. We must do more. 
It is absurd for one to speak and act 
selfishly, to burst into tantrums with 
little provocation, to pamper his appe- 
tite—and yet expect to repel with ease 
temptations to unchaste actions. 





3) Avoid all really unnecessary sex- 
ual stimulants. This includes reading, 
shows, speech, thoughts, intimacies, and 
so forth. Don’t ask for trouble. Don’t 
take emotional risks. Don’t drink be- 
yond your capacity. Like a battle line 
which must be held at every single 
point, our souls cannot remain pure if 
we leave undefended even one avenue 
of temptation. 

4) Keep a sensible attitude toward 
the things that cannot be avoided. We 
‘annot escape all unintentional sexual 
stimulation. Some is purely physical. 
Some arises from our environment. 
Don’t fret, no matter how often bad 
thoughts assail you. 

5) Keep interested in something. 
When one has an absorbing interest in 
life, be it his career or simply a hobby 
or side interest, he does not become 
morbid on sex. If you do not have such 
an interest, remember, one can be culti- 
vated. 

6) Pray and frequent the sacraments. 
Not only are these divine aids requisites 
for avoiding sin, but they are especially 
necessary for preserving the motive 
force that keeps one living on a high 
plane. 

7) Cultivate a positive appreciation 
of the virtue of chastity. Meditate 


LOVE BEYOND BELIEF 


often on the words of Christ and St. 
Paul extolling this virtue and on the 
lives of those saints who practiced chas- 
tity according to their states in life such 


Love Beyond Belief 


as St. Thomas More and St. Monica. 
8) Be devoted to, and imitate Christ 

and Mary. Remember, chastity is 

beautiful, immortal—possible! 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Being rooted and grounded in love, you may be able to comprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length and heighth and depth, and to know 
Christ’s love which surpasses knowledge, in order that you may be filled unto all 


fullness of God” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Many men profess to love their fellow 
man, but such love often extends to 
words only. 

(2) Christ loved all men with that fierce 
love most men reserve only for them- 
S€é lves. 

(3) The test of love is deeds, not neutral 
deeds which do not inconvenience us, 
but sacrificial deeds which require 
self-surrender. 


A depressing yet thought-provoking 
movie of World War I told the story of 
a colonel who continually professed his 
love for the men who served under him. 
When the Commanding General sug- 
gested an attack on a_steel-ringed 
enemy position, he flatly refused. A 
mere look at the overpowering summit 
of the hill provoked a feeling of despair. 

“My men will be butchered by 
machine guns and shrapnel,” he said. 
“T can’t send them to death.” 

The Commanding General was not 
to be dissuaded easily. He wanted the 
attack for political reasons. Public 
opinion was going against him. He 
needed a striking victory to remove 
pressure. He began to work out the 
Colonel from a side angle. “If you don’t 
have the courage, Colonel,” he said, 
“there are always others.” 


“Tt’s not a matter of courage,” was 
the sharp retort. 

The General slowly moved back and 
cautiously turned to a third approach, 
the path of honor, prestige, power. 
“The rank of General,” he explained, 
“is open to a man who shows he has the 
ability.” The Colonel could not resist 
this lure. Ambition was too strong in 
him. He finally agreed to order the 
attack for dawn of the next day. 


MEN BECOME MERE WORMS 


Before the soldiers had even left the 
trenches, whole platoons were hit. 
When the attack had advanced only a 
hundred yards, the assault teams were 
cut to pieces. The grisly venture was 
like sending cattle down the chute to 
the slaughter pens, except that these 
were men, human beings whom the 
Colonel professed to love. The survi- 
vors were pinned down between the 
trenches by deadly shrapnel. 

So intent on succeeding had the Colo- 
nel become by this time, that he com- 
pletely lost his sense of judgment. He 
ordered his own artillery men to fire on 
their pinned-down comrades. The men 
he had professed to love had become 
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mere worms baiting the hook which 
would eatch the big fish of his promo- 
tion. Finally, casualties grew so high 
that the entire hopeless action had to 
be called off! 

This is a human story, for this is the 
way so many people act. They use 
others. Individuals are merely rubble 
to be crushed and thrown into the ce- 
ment which builds the stairs upon which 
ambitious men ascend to their own 
selfish goals. 


A FIERCE LOVE 


Such a story—sordid, yet so typical 
—forms part of the dark human con- 
trast against which the example of 
Jesus Christ stands out like the desert 
sun at mid-day. Christ loved all men 
with that fierce love which most men re- 
serve only for themselves. 

He had reminded all mankind that 
whatever they did to “the least of His 
brethren,” they did unto Him. He 
loved all His brethren. He loved even 
those who did not wish to be considered 
His brethren. When Judas led a bunch 
of cut-throats out to capture Him, He 
still called His treacherous apostle 
“friend.”” When men nailed Him to the 
cross, He appealed to the Heavenly 
Father in their behalf. His plea? 
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They did not know what they were 
doing! 

The most striking single fact in 
Christ’s dealing with people was this: 
He treated everyone as a distinct indi- 
vidual—the Samaritan woman at the 
well who lost count of her would-be 
husbands; Nicodemus, the member of 
the Sanhedrin who feared to come to 
Christ during the day, but chose the 
darkness of night; the woman who 
touched His garment that she might be 
cured; the widow of Naim whose son 
had died; the man who was born blind; 
the cleansed leper who returned to thank 
Him. Each of these was to Christ not 
a number, not a type character to be 
treated like others of the same cate- 
gory, but a distinct individual, utterly 
unlike anyone else. 


THE TEST OF TRUE LOVE 


The Colonel in our opening story pro- 
fessed to “love” his fellow men, but that 
love was in words only. True love is 
found in deeds. Now, deeds can be 
neutral or sacrificial. Most of us love 
by neutral deeds: we show our kind- 
ness to our fellow men in ways which 
do not inconvenience us. Christ loved 
by sacrificial deeds: He showed His 
love by actions which meant self-sacri- 
fice, suffering, even death. That is true 
love, love beyond belief. 


W 


Modern Popes 


on the Majesty of Man 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


Pixs Leo XIII calls the soul the 
noblest part of man: “quae pars est 
hominis praestantissima.” This is the 
solid, unbroken teaching of Scripture 
and Tradition. Pope Pius XII teaches 
that “in man there is a substantial 
union, whereby body and soul both form 
one nature.” In this substantial union 
“the soul is the determining factor in 
every external operation, in the same 
way as the violin does not determine 
the melodies that burst forth from it, 
but the inspired touch of the artist, 
without which even the most perfect 
instrument would remain mute.” The 
body has purpose only in the service of 
the soul. Christ scored the materialistic 
sentiments of His audience at Caphar- 
naum by stating a general principle: 
“It is the spirit that gives life; the flesh 
profits nothing” (John 6, 64). Pope 
Pius XII speaks very plainly: “The 
body does not occupy the first place in 
man, neither the earthly and mortal 
body as it is now, nor the body glorified 
and spiritualized as it will be one day. 
The primacy in the human composition 
does not belong to the body taken from 
the earth’s slime, but to the spirit, to 
the spiritual soul.” 


EXISTENCE AND NATURE 
OF THE SOUL 


Here we face one of the most im- 
portant problems of philosophy, the 


question of the reality of the soul and 
its distinction from the body. Maher 
and Boland, two great philosophers of 
a half century ago, tell us that the soul 
may be defined as the ultimate internal 








Monsignor Campbell is Editor of Tue 
CatTHoLic Epucator and Vice-President 
General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association. 





principle by which we think, feel, and 
will, and by which our bodies are ani- 
mated. “The belief in an animating 
principle in some sense distinct from the 
body,” write Maher and_ Boland 
(Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV), “is an 
almost inevitable inference from the 
observed facts of life. The lowest sav- 
ages arrive at the concept of the soul 
almost without reflection, certainly 
without any severe mental effort. The 
mysteries of birth and death, the lapse 
of conscious life during sleep and in 
swooning, even the commonest operat- 
ions of imagination and memory, which 
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abstract a man from his bodily presence 
even while awake—all such facts in- 





vincibly suggest the existence of some- 
thing besides the visible organism, in- 
ternal to it, but to a large extent inde- 
pendent of it, and leading a life of its 
own. In the rude psychology of the 
savage, the soul is often represented as 
actually migrating to and fro during 
dreams and trances, and after death 
haunting the neighborhood of its body. 
Nearly always it is figured as some- 
thing extremely volatile, a perfume or 
a breath. Often, as among the Fijians, 
it is represented as a miniature replica 
of the body, so small as to be invisible. 
The Samoans have a name for the soul 
which means ‘that which comes and 
goes.’ Many savage peoples, such as 
the Dyaks and Sumatrans, bind various 
parts of the body with cords during 
sickness to prevent the escape of the 
soul. In short, all the evidence goes to 
show that Dualism, however uncritical 
and inconsistent, is the instinctive creed 
of ‘primitive man.’ ” 

Later they summarize St. Thomas’s 
doctrine: (1) the rational soul, which 
is one with the sensitive and vegetative 
principle, is the form of the body. This 
was defined as of faith by the Council 
of Vienne of 1311; (2) the soul is a sub- 
stance, but an incomplete substance, i.e., 
it has a natural aptitude and exigency 
for existence in the body, in conjunction 
with which it makes up the substantial 
unity of human nature; (3) though 
connaturally related to the body, it is 
itself absolutely simple, i.e., of an un- 
extended and spiritual nature. It is not 
wholly immersed in matter, its higher 
operations being intrinsically independ- 
ent of the organism; (4) the rational 
soul is produced by special creation, at 
the moment when the organism is suffi- 
ciently developed to receive it. 


The Catholie doctrine on the nature, 
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unity, substantiality, spirituality, and 
origin of the soul is the only system 
consistent with Christian faith and, we 
may add, morals, for both Materialism 
and Monism logically cut away the 
foundations of these. This system pos- 
sesses another advantage, viz., that it 
is by far the most comprehensive, and 
at the same time discriminating, syn- 
thesis of whatever is best in rival sys- 
tems. It recognizes the physical con- 
ditions of the soul’s activity with the 
Materialist, and its spiritual aspect with 
the Idealist, while with the Monist it 
insists on the vital unity of human life. 
It enshrines the principles of ancient 
speculation and is ready to receive and 
assimilate the fruits of modern research. 


INTELLECT AND WILL 


The human soul, writes Father Staab! 
after his short summary of Catholic 
teaching about it, has two majestic 
faculties, the intellect and the will. He 
quotes Pius XI, “for man surpasses all 
other visible creatures by the superi- 
ority of his rational nature alone,” and 
notes from other words of the same 
Pontiff that these faculties are proper 
to the human person, for “Only man, 
the human person, and not society in 
any form is endowed with reason and 
a morally free will. He follows this 
with a classic passage of Leo XIII con- 
cerning the activities of the intellect 
and will: 


Progress, not inconsiderable indeed, 
has been made towards securing the 
well-being of the body and of material 
things, but the material world, with 
the possession of wealth, power, and 
resources, although it may well pro- 


‘The Dignity of Man in Modern Papal 
Doctrine: Leo XIII to Pius XII, A Disserta- 
tion, by the Very Rev. Giles J. Staab, 
O.F.M. Cap., S.T.L. (The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington, D. C.: 
1957). 
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cure comforts and increase the en- 
joyment of life, is incapable of satis- 
fying our soul created for higher and 
more glorious things: to contemplate 
God, and to tend to Him, is the 
supreme law of the life of man. For 
we were created in the divine image 
and likeness, and are impelled, by our 
very nature, to the enjoyment of our 
Creator. But not by bodily motion 
or effort do we make advance toward 
God, but through acts of the soul, 
that is, through knowledge and love. 
For, indeed, God is the first and 
supreme truth, and the mind alone 
feeds on truth. God is perfect holi- 
ness and the sovereign good, to which 
only the will and desire can attain, 
when virtue is its guide. 


Pope St. Pius X calls intelligence the 
noblest gift of God to man. The poet 
Shakespeare, in an oft quoted passage, 
exclaims of man, ‘How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a God! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” 
(Hamlet, 11). In more prosaic language 
Pope Leo XIII tells us: “It is the mind 
or the reason which is the chief thing 
in us who are human beings. It is this 
which makes a human being human, 
and distinguishes him essentially and 
completely from the brute” (Rerum 
novarum). It is the Church’s esteem 
for the gift of reason, writes Father 
Staab, that prompts her to look upon 
mental health as one of the funda- 
mental goods of both the natural and 
the supernatural life. He next quotes 
a passage of Pius XII in which that 
Pontiff points out the vast breadth of 
the activity of the intellect by first 
speaking of the dominion of man over 
the visible world. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MIND 


Small wonder, writes the Pope, that 


Aristotle likened the soul of man to the 
hand, which is the “instrument of in- 
struments.” Everything, in fact, is 
due to the work of the hand—cities, 
fortresses, monuments, the codes of 
wisdom, of science, of art and poetry, 
and all the inheritance and patrimony 
of libraries and of human civilization. 
Similarly, the soul is given to man, one 
might say, in place of the different na- 
tures of things, inasmuch as his soul, 
through sense and understanding, re- 
ceives within itself the forms and 
images of reality. 


When he comes to speak of the practi- 
cal activity of the intellect, here he 
shows again the nobility of the mind. 
He took the occasion of an address 
to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences 
to call their attention to their own 
handiwork: 


Allow us, therefore, students of 
nature, to admire your handiwork 
and your understanding, in your 
schools, laboratories, workshops, ship- 
yards and arsenals. Yet at the same 
time you are masters; you teach and 
express outwardly, not the sense- 
forms and mind-forms of your souls, 
but by using them you express what 
Nature has imprinted on your intel- 
lectual powers. In your imagination 
and in your mind you shape, invent 
and construct wonderful designs of 
apparatus—instruments, telescopes, 
microscopes, spectroscopes and a 
thousand other contrivances of every 
sort for controlling, coordinating and 
directing the forces of Nature. 
Nevertheless, your art does not create 
the matter which you handle; rather 
with skill and craft you deftly mold 
it and control its activity according 
to the laws you have discovered. 
Thus you combine practical and 
technical knowledge with speculative 
knowledge of reality. 


Man has, declared the Pontiff, ex- 
ceeded every expectation that the 
limited power of the human senses at 
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first sight could promise him, and with 
his intelligence has succeeded in master- 
ing the immense universe. Later the 
Holy Father spoke in similar vein to 
astronomers regarding their daring in 
asking their extremely limited senses to 
discover the countenance and the his- 
tory of the boundless universe, and then 
succeeding in revealing both of them. 


THE MIND AND THE FAITH 


Pope Leo XIII, in addressing the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, reminds them that the 
perfection and the highest dignity of 
reason is in Catholic teaching. It is his 
favorite theme. His encyclical on 
Christian philosophy notes that some 
maintain that as soon as man’s intellect 
becomes subject to divine authority it 
falls from its native dignity and is 
much retarded in its progress toward 
truth. This idea he calls most false and 
deceptive, for the human mind, confined 
within narrow limits, is exposed to many 
errors and is ignorant of many things, 
but Christian faith, based on the au- 
thority of God, is the unfailing mistress 
of truth. The study of philosophy must 
unite obedience to the Christian faith to 
draw the best from its noble subject, for 
the splendor of divine truths helps the 
understanding and “adds greatly to its 
nobility, keenness, and stability.” 

The great Leo again addresses him- 
self to this thought in his encyclical on 
Christ our Redeemer. It is wicked for 
the human intellect, he tells us, to refuse 
to be confined within its own limitations 
and to scorn the authority of Christ’s 
teaching. ‘The doctrine on which our 
salvation altogether depends, regards 
God and divine things. That was not 
created by any man’s wisdom, but the 
Son of God received it in its entirety 
from His Father: ‘The words which 
Thou gavest Me, I have given them.’ ” 
It is not strange that much of this doc- 
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trine is beyond human reason, but it is 
nowhere contrary to it. Why should 
man start and object to the difficulties 
in understanding much of divine revela- 
tion, difficulties of which the Bible itself 
warns us, when there are so many things 
in nature itself that are mysterious and 
obscure and beyond human intelligence? 
It is a perverse freedom of thought that 
does not allow for things “which are 
above nature and beyond our minds to 
fathom . There is nothing servile 
in serving Christ our Lord with the un- 
derstanding, but it is especially conso- 
nant to reason and to our personal dig- 
nity.” By faith man submits his intel- 
lect to God the Creator, the first cause 
of all and the immutable truth. 

Father Staab adduces an apposite 
passage from one of Leo’s many Marian 
encyclicals: “God gave us a most pre- 
cious blessing when He gave us faith. 
By this gift we are not only raised above 
the level of human things, to contem- 
plate and share in the divine nature, but 
we are also furnished with the means of 
meriting the rewards of heaven; and 
therefore the hope is encouraged and 
strengthened that we shall one day look 
upon God, not in the shadowy images of 
His creatures, but in the fullest light, 
and shall enjoy Him forever as the 
Supreme Goodness.” 

Pope St. Pius X, staunch champion of 
the faith against Modernism, in an ad- 
dress to the Federation of Catholic Uni- 
versity Students, commended the young 
men in his audience as followers of 
Catholic doctrine who recognized “the 
necessity of joining in sacred union 
these two children of one and the same 
Father, reason and faith, by which we 
all live—these two suns shining in the 
firmament of our soul, these two forces 
that constitute the beginning and the 
completion of our grandeur, these two 
wings that raise us to the knowledge of 
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all truth; in a word, reason, which is the 
eye of man that sees, assisted by the eye 
of God, which is faith.” 


LIBERTAS ON MAN’S WILL 


The dignity of man because of his 
free will is naturally connected with the 
pre-eminence of his reason, writes 
Father Staab. He goes on to tell us 
that the classic on the will of man and 
its moral consequences is the encyclical 
Libertas of Leo XIII. This encyclical 
is one of the fundamental documents of 
Leo’s ethical and social philosophy. It 
begins with the words: 


Liberty, the highest of natural en- 
dowment, being the portion only of 
intellectual or rational natures, con- 
fers on man this dignity—that he is 
in the hand of his counsel (Ecclus. 
15: 14) and has power over his ac- 
tions. But the manner in which such 
dignity is exercised is of the greatest 
moment, inasmuch as on the use that 
is made of liberty the highest good 
and the greatest evil alike depend. 
Man, indeed, is free to obey his rea- 
son, to seek moral good, and to strive 
unswervingly after his last end. Yet 
he is free also to turn aside to all 
other things; and, in pursuing the 
empty semblance of good, to disturb 
rightful order and to fall headlong 
into the destruction which he has 
voluntarily chosen. The Redeemer of 
mankind, Jesus Christ, having re- 
stored and exalted the original dig- 
nity of nature, vouchsafed special 
assistance to the will of man; and by 
the gifts of His grace here, and the 
promise of heavenly bliss hereafter, 
He raised it to a nobler state. 


In a subsequent paragraph Leo pro- 
ceeds at once to deal with moral liberty. 


But, first of all, it will be well to 
speak briefily of natural liberty; for, 
though it is distinct and separate from 
moral liberty, natural freedom is the 
fountainhead from which liberty of 
whatsoever kind flows, sua vi suaque 


sponte. The unanimous consent and 
judgment of men, which is the trusty 
voice of nature, recognizes this na- 
tural liberty in those only who are 
endowed with intelligence or reason; 
and it is by his use of this that man 
is rightly regarded as responsible for 
his actions. For, while other animate 
creatures follow their senses, seeking 
good and avoiding evil only by in- 
stinct, man has reason to guide him 
in each and every act of his life. 


The Pontiff next turns his attention 
to the definite teaching of the Church: 


As the Catholic Church declares in 
the strongest terms the simplicity, 
spirituality, and immortality of the 
soul, so with unequalled constancy 
and publicity she ever also asserts its 
freedom. These truths she has al- 
ways taught, and has sustained them 
as a dogma of faith; and whensoever 
heretics or innovators have attacked 
the liberty of man, the Church has 
defended it and protected this noble 
possession from destruction. History 
bears witness to the energy with 
which she met the fury of the Man- 
icheans and others like them; and the 
earnestness with which in later years 
she defended human liberty in the 
Council of Trent, and against the 
followers of Jansenius, is known to 
all. At no time, and in no place, has 
she held truce with fatalism. 


THERE MUST BE LAW 


The liberty of which the Pope speaks 
belongs only to those who have the gift 
of reason or intelligence. He says that 
this gift is the faculty of choosing means 
fitted for the end proposed. He is 
master of his actions who can choose 
one thing out of many. This freedom 
of choice is a property of the will, but 
the will cannot proceed to act until it is 
enlightened by the knowledge possessed 
by the intellect. No sensible man can 
doubt that judgment is an act of reason, 
not of the will. It follows that the end, 
or object, both of the rational will and 
its liberty is that good only which is in 
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conformity with reason. Both these 
faculties are imperfect, and it is pos- 
sible that the reason should propose 
something which is not really good and 
that the will should choose accordingly. 
The pursuit of what has a false appear- 
ance of good is a proof of our freedom, 
just as disease is a proof of our vitality, 
but it implies a defect in human liberty. 
When the will desires anything con- 
trary to reason, it abuses its freedom of 
choice and corrupts its very essence. 

The Angelic Doctor demonstrates 
that the possibility of sinning is not 
freedom, but slavery. In his commen- 
tary on the words of our Lord: Whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the slave of sin 
(John 8, 34), St. Thomas writes: 


Everything is that which belongs to 
it naturally. When, therefore, it acts 
through a power outside itself, it does 
not act of itself, but through another, 
that is, as a slave. But man is by 
nature rational. When, therefore, he 
acts according to reason, he acts of 
himself and according to his free will; 
and this is liberty. Whereas, when he 
sins, he acts in opposition to reason, 
is moved by another, and is the 
victim of foreign misapprehensions. 
Therefore, Whosoever committeth sin 
is the slave of sin. 


Even the heathen philosophers clearly 
recognized this truth, declares Leo, es- 
pecially they who held that the wise 
man alone is free; and by the term “wise 
man” was meant, as is well known, the 
man trained to live in accordance with 
his nature, that is, in justice and virtue. 
Human liberty needs light and 
strength to direct its actions to good 
lest the freedom of our will be our ruin. 
First of all, there must be law; that is, a 
fixed rule of teaching what is to be done 
and what is to be left undone. Reason 
prescribes to the will what it should 
seek after or shun, in coming to the 
eventual attainment of man’s last end, 
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the end for the sake of which all his ac- 
tions ought to be performed. This or- 
dination of reason is called law. In 
man’s free will, therefore, or in the 
moral necessity of our voluntary acts 
being in accordance with reason, lies the 
very root of the necessity of law. All 
true education is a process of conversion 
whereby the individual is progressively 
liberated from the control of his lower 
impulses and, as Dr. George Johnson 
wrote years ago, achieves mastery of 
himself, by reason of the fact that his 
will becomes habituated to making deci- 
sions, not at the behest of immediate 
selfish desire, but in accordance with the 
dictates of an enlightened reason. Law 
is the guide of man’s actions; it turns 
him toward good by its rewards, and 
deters him from evil by its punishments. 


NATURAL AND REVEALED LAW 


“Foremost in this office,” writes Leo 
XIII, “comes the natural law, which is 
written and engraved in the mind of 
every man, and this is nothing but our 
reason, commanding us to do right and 
forbidding sin It follows there- 
fore that the law of nature is the same 
thing as the eternal law, implanted in 
rational creatures, and inclining them 
to their right action and end, and can 
be nothing else but the eternal reason of 
God, the Creator and Ruler of all the 
world. To this rule of action and re- 
straint of evil God has vouchsafed to 
give special and most suitable aids for 
strengthening and ordering the human 
will. The first and most excellent is the 
power of His divine grace, whereby the 
mind can be enlightened and the will 
wholesomely invigorated and moved to 
the constant pursuit of moral good, so 
that the use of our inborn liberty be- 
comes at once less difficult and less 
dangerous. Nor does the divine assist- 
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ance hinder in any way the free move- 
ment of our will, for grace works in- 
wardly in man and in harmony with his 
natural inclinations, since it flows from 
the very Creator of his mind and will, 
by whom all things are moved in con- 
formity with their nature.” 

The eternal law of God is the sole 
standard and rule of human liberty, in 
the individual and in civil society. The 
binding force of human laws is in this, 
that they are to be regarded as applica- 
tions of the eternal law. St. Augustine 
most wisely says, “I think that you can 
see that there is nothing just and law- 
ful in temporal law, unless what men 
have gathered from the eternal law.” 

“The nature of human liberty,” writes 
the author of Libertas, “however it is 
considered, whether in individuals or in 
society, whether in those who command 
or in those who obey, supposes the 
necessity of obedience to some supreme 
and eternal law, which is no other than 
the authority of God, commanding good 
and forbidding evil. And so far from 
this most just authority of God over 
men diminishing or even destroying 
their liberty, it protects and perfects it, 
for the real perfection of all creatures is 
found in the prosecution and attainment 
of their respective ends; but the su- 
preme end to which human liberty must 
aspire is God.” 

The laws of the Gospel surpass the 
wisdom of the heathen and are an invi- 
tation and an introduction to the state 
of holiness unknown to the ancients. 


They bring man nearer to God and 
make him at once the possessor of a 
more perfect liberty. Thus the power- 
ful influence of the Church is ever mani- 
fested in the custody and protection of 
the civil and political liberty of the 
people. The impartiality of law and 
the true brotherhood of man were first 
asserted by Jesus Christ; and His 
Apostles re-echoed His voice when they 
declared that in the future there was to 
be neither Jew, nor Gentile, nor Barbar- 
ian, nor Scythian, but all were brothers 
in Christ. 

“The highest duty,” concludes Pope 
Leo, “is to respect authority, and obedi- 
ently to submit to just law; and by this 
the members of a community are 
effectually protected from the wrong- 
doing of evil men. Lawful power is 
from God, and whosoever resisteth au- 
thority resisteth the ordinance of God; 
wherefore obedience is greatly ennobled 
when subjected to an authority which is 
the most just and supreme of all. But 
where the power to command is want- 
ing, or where a law is enacted contrary 
to reason, or to the eternal law, or to 
some ordinance of God, obedience is 
unlawful, lest, while obeying man, we 
become disobedient to God.” 

These words effect a barrier to tyr- 
anny and safeguard the rights of in- 
dividuals, of domestic society, and of all 
the members of the commonwealth. All 
are free to live according to law and 
right reason. In this true liberty really 
consists. 
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Week-day Binations, 
Number Present 


Question: Many rescripts have been 
obtained in various dioceses recently 
permitting bination on certain occasions 
on week days. Usual in such conces- 
sions is permission to binate on the oc- 
-asion of a wedding or a funeral. The 
usual situation demanding use of the 
faculty is to provide a Mass for the fu- 
neral and wedding in addition to a 
scheduled Mass in the parish church. 
I have two questions in this regard? 

Could the chaplain of a_ boarding 
school be allowed to make use of the 
faculty in order to offer a funeral or 
wedding Mass in the parish church, 
after saying his usual Mass in the 
school chapel, provided all the priests 
of the parish have said scheduled morn- 
ing Masses in the parish church and no 
other priest is available for the funeral 
or wedding Mass? 

2) The other question concerns num- 
bers present. Is there any requirement 
concerning the number of the faithful 
who must be present at the scheduled 
parish Mass or at the funeral or wed- 
ding Mass? Sometimes a wedding may 
be only a very small or private affair 
with only a few people present. Or the 
scheduled morning Mass may be at- 
tended by only a few. 

(JUAERENS 


Answer: 1) In answer to the first 
question, I should think that such bi- 
nation would come under the terms of 
an indult allowing bination on the oc- 
casion of a funeral or wedding, unless 
the indult should mention specifically 
that the funeral or wedding Mass is. 
allowed in addition only to a scheduled 
Mass in a parish church. The purpose 
of such indults seems to be to provide 
Mass for funerals and weddings with- 
out the necessity of having to omit other 
Masses which are scheduled for the 
daily spiritual benefit and convenience 
of the faithful and which would other- 
wise have to be omitted because of the 
scarcity of priests. Obviously a priest 
could not say what I may be permitted 
to call here a merely private Mass, that 
is, a non-scheduled Mass with only a 
server present, and then binate in order 
to say a funeral or wedding Mass. 

2) The indults which I have seen 
make no mention of the number of faith- 
ful who must be present to justify week- 
day bination, either in regard to the 
number present at the scheduled Mass 
or at the funeral or wedding Mass. 
Only the availability of another priest 
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is mentioned as a condition which 
would not warrant the use of such in- 
dults. I do not think we need be solicit- 
ous about the number present at the 
scheduled Mass or at the funeral or 
wedding Mass. These things are some- 
times rather unpredictable anyway. 
Unlike the laws allowing the Ordinary 
to permit bination on Sunday and holy- 
days of obligation and to permit eve- 
ning Masses, there is no mention in the 
various indults allowing week-day bi- 
nation of a notable part of the faithful 
otherwise not being able to assist at 
Mass or of the spiritual good of a not- 
able part of the faithful. I think that 
the latter, namely, the spiritual good of 
the faithful, is rather understood as the 
reason underlying the petition and grant 
of such indults. This seems to be veri- 
fied in the fact that the Mass is sched- 
uled at a definite time for the conven- 
ience of the faithful and in the fact that 
a relatively sufficient number do ordi- 
narily attend the Mass. If this were 
not true, there would be no reason for 
the scheduled Mass and consequently no 
reason for asking for the indult. 


Two “‘Missae pro Populo” 
on Sunday 


Question: In the event that a pastor 
has had to omit a Missa pro populo on 
a certain day without any fault on his 
part, because of illness, for instance, 
may he, when binating on the following 
Sunday, satisfy two obligations in jus- 
tice by offering both Masses for the 
people of the parish? I have heard that 
this opinion is probable, and the wording 
of the law in canon 824, §2, seems to 
offer some justification for it. Actually 
the law says that when a priest binates 
and offers one of the Masses from some 
title of justice, he may not accept a 
stipend for the other Mass. It says 
nothing about offering the second Mass 
from title of justice other than a stipend. 

IGNOTUS 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: I suppose if we counted 
authorities, though I haven’t actually 
counted them, we would come up with 
the conclusion that satisfying the two 
obligations of justice proposed in the 
question would be unlawful. However, 
I do have at hand the works of three 
canonists of note who admit the proba- 
bility of the opinion that, in the cireum- 
stances mentioned in the question, the 
pastor could lawfully offer both his 
Masses in fulfillment of his obligation 
in justice to say Mass for the people of 
his parish. The authors maintaining 
the probability of the opinion are Cap- 
pello, Jone, and Regatillo, the latter 
stating that the opinion denying law- 
fulness is the more common. 

1 De Sacramentis (4 ed) I, n. 697; Commen- 


tarium in Codicem II, p. 77; Ius Sacramen- 
tarvum, n. 315. 


It is to be noted that these authors, 
in allowing the probability of the opin- 
ion, restrict it to the case of a pastor 
who has been legitimately prevented 
from applying a Missa pro populo on 
the day assigned. I am sure they would 
not want pastors to conclude that it 
would be perfectly lawful for them to 
delay or anticipate as many Missae pro 
populo as possible so as to increase the 
number of Masses for which they could 
stipend. This procedure 
would subvert what seems to be the 
primary purpose of the law forbidding 
the acceptance of a stipend for a second 
Mass. Then, too, the opinion must sup- 
pose that the law affixing the obligation 
of the Missa pro populo to a definite 
day is not violated, and that, if legiti- 
mately prevented from applying Mass 
on the assigned day, the pastor will offer 


receive a 
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the Mass as canon 339, §6, directs quam 
citius. 


Consecration of Church 


before Debt Is Paid 


Question: Is it true that a church 
must be free of all debt before it can 
be consecrated? This seems to be a 
general opinion, but I find nothing in 
the code about this requirement. 

AEDIFICANS 


Answer: A doctoral thesis on the 
consecration and blessing of churches 
from The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica concludes that there is no direct pro- 
hibition in the Code, or in the general 
legislation of the Church previous to the 
Code, or in any decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites to the effect that 
a church must be free of debt before it 
can be consecrated.? 

Canon 1165, §2, states that if the 
Ordinary prudently foresees that a 
Church will be turned over to secular 
uses he shall not give his consent for 
its building or, if it is already built, he 
shall not consecrate or bless it. If it 
can be prudently foreseen that a church 
constructed of such material that it is 
capable of being consecrated will be 
paid for in due time so that the danger 
mentioned in the canon is not present, 
there is no reason which can be deduced 
from general law for saying that it can- 
not be consecrated. Actually, as can be 
seen from the canon, the prudent assur- 
ance that the church will not be con- 
verted to secular uses should be had be- 
fore the church is built. 

The author of the thesis mentioned 
indicates that in certain countries or 
localities plenary and provinical coun- 
cils, or diocesan decrees, may forbid 
the consecration of a church which is in 


? Ziolkowski, The Consecration and Blessing 
of Churches (Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), pp. 56-60. 


——iPp ae 


I EY 


T ACP eye 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


debt. Such _ prohibitions 
course, be particular laws. 


would, of 


Blessing for Travellers 


Question: Frequently I have been 
asked to bless people who are starting 
out on a trip. Do you know of any 
such blessing? The Ritual and other 
books searched reveal nothing suitable. 

SACERDOS 

Answer: I have never seen a special 
formula for blessing those about to 
make a trip. The Roman Ritual has a 
special blessing for pilgrims setting out 
for the Holy Lands and another blessing 
for sick pilgrims (Tit. IX, Cap. 4, n 
1,n.9.). These are scarcely suitable or 
applicable to the ordinary traveller. 

A search of the Enchiridion Indulgen- 
tiarum, reveals that there is 
an indulgenced prayer to be said by 
those who are making a journey or a 
walk.* The prayer is very short and is 
in honor of St. Raphael the Archangel. 
An indulgence of five hundred days can 
be gained by those who recite the 
prayer, and a plenary indulgence, under 
the usual conditions, is granted if the 
prayer is recited daily for a month. 

The best suggestion I can come up 
with for blessing people who are start- 
ing out on a trip is the use of the ordi- 
nary priestly blessing. Perhaps a good 
suggestion would be to have the travel- 
lers recite the indulgenced prayer and 
then give the ordinary blessing. I have 
never seen a handy translation of the 
prayer mentioned. An approved version 
printed on a small card or leaflet could 
be carried and used by travellers and 
commuters for daily recitation. 


however, 


Confessor’s Permission 
to Use Rhythm 


Question: Must a couple seek the 


* Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, p. 514. 
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permission or advice of a confessor or 
of a priest outside of confession, if they 
judge that they have a sufficiently se- 
rious reason for practicing rhythm? 
DISPUTANS 


Answer: I take for granted that the 
question supposes that all the conditions 
requisite for the lawful use of the 
“rhythm,” or abstinence from marital 
intercourse at times when conception is 
likely to occur, are present. I should 
think that the couple themselves are 
ordinarily able to judge their ability, 
without danger of incontinence or in- 
fidelity, to employ the rhythm method. 
They, too, will be the ones who should 
know if there is mutual consent, so that 
the conjugal debt will not be sinfully 
denied. In regard to necessity of a seri- 
ous reason, there is nothing in the na- 
ture of such reasons which demands the 
permission of confessor or priest. In 
other words, there is no question of the 


confessor or priest giving permission to 
a couple, as though a dispensation or an 
act of jurisdiction were involved. Nor 
is there any question of the seriousness 
of the reason and consequently of the 
moral lawfulness, other conditions be- 
ing present, of the practice of rhythm 
depending objectively on the advice or 
opinion of the confessor or priest. 

I should say that well-informed and 
prudent individuals are capable of mak- 
ing the necessary judgment concerning 
the seriousness of the reason. However, 
I doubt that most Catholies are well 
enough informed on the morality of the 
rhythm or prudent enough to make a 
judgment in their own case. I think 
that, in general, Catholics are well ad- 
vised when they are told that they 
should seek the opinion of their confes- 
sor or of a priest outside of confession 
in judging reasons for _ practicing 
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Survey of Christian Spirituality 


THE LIGHT AND THE RaInsow. By 
Hilda Graef (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1960), pp. ix + 
414. $5.50. 

Miss Hilda Graef is an indefatigable 
author and translator. The rapidly 
growing list of her works and transla- 
tions is impressive. From Fashion to 
the Fathers is her autobiography; The 
Way of the Mystics, God in Our Daily 
Life, The Case of Theresa Neumann are 
some of her works; she also wrote The 
Scholar and the Cross, the life and work 
of Edith Stein. At the moment, she is 
translating and publishing Edith Stein’s 
writings. 

The Light and the Rainbow presents 
studies in Christian spirituality. In 
her preface to this work Miss Graef 
herself explains the name and aim of 
her book: “God is always the same, 
but His light is very differently reflected 
in the various individual temperaments 
and the schools of thought that have 
emerged throughout the ages, forming, 
as it were, a rainbow of many colors. 
To paint a few of these and to show 
some main trends—by no means all— 
of Christian spirituality without too 
much technical detail is the purpose of 
this book” (p. vii). 

The present work, therefore, is not a 
complete treatise, but rather a general 
survey of the main periods of Christian 
spirituality as expressed in Sacred 
Scripture, in writings of the Fathers, by 
authors of the Middle Ages and of mod- 
ern times. Since this book tries to cover 
such a wide range of ages and persons, 


the author had necessarily to select, and 
many readers will agree with Miss 
Graef “that the selection might have 
been made differently” (p. vii). 

From the Old Testament the author 
presents for our consideration the his- 
torical figures of Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, Isaias, and Jeremias, as well as 
the spiritual themes of the Psalms, the 
Song of Songs and other “sapiential 
books.” The biblical expert will be re- 
luctant to accept all of Miss Graef’s 
exegesis. Only few will subscribe, for 
instance, to the opinion that already the 
first verses of Genesis insinuate the 
Blessed Trinity: “Let us make man 
... There is already in the majestic, al- 
most barren account of creation a hint 
that the Father, Yahweh, was not alone 
when he made the world” (p. 47 ff.). We 
must not forget, however, that “the book 
is intended for the general reader rather 
than for experts” (p. vii). As for the 
spirituality of the New Testament, we 
find one chapter concerning the person 
of Christ and the paradox of His in- 
carnation. Two other chapters study 
the spiritual doctrine of St. John and St. 
Paul. 


Since all our Christian spirituality 
rests on the Scriptures and was first de- 
veloped by the Fathers, one part of the 
present book introduces us to some 
representatives of the patristic period. 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius 
the Pseudo-Aeropagite, and Augustine 
were Miss Graef’s choices from among 
the Greek and Latin Fathers. The 
Middle Ages and their spirituality are 
represented by Bernard of Clairvaux, 
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Bonaventure, Catherine of Siena, Julian 
of Norwich and Master Eckhart. 

The final section considers the mod- 
ern age. St. Theresa of Avila and St. 
John of the Cross are the exponents of 
the Carmelite school of mysticism and 
prayer. “As the Carmelites anticipated 
the psychological trends of our age, the 
Jesuits anticipated its technical achieve- 
ments by teaching a spiritual technique” 
(p. 353). A second chapter in this last 
section speaks, therefore, of the Jesuits, 
of the Ignatian Evzercises, of St. Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez, of Jean-Pierre de 
Caussade. The book concludes with 
the chapter “The Saint of the Common 
Man” which is the history of St. Teresa 
of Lisieux. 

The main shortcomings of The Light 
and the Rainbow, as one reviewer put 
it, are to be found in “overcondensations 
and omissions.” But, because the book 
brings out the idea of continuity rang- 
ing from the doctrine of Genesis about 
the essence and end of man to the teach- 
ing of Teresa of Lisieux on how man is 
to reach this goal in our own twentieth 
century, it deserves our attention. 

Fiwe.is Buck, S.J. 


W here Lie Peter and Paul 


Tue Toms oF St. PETER AND St. PAUL. 
By Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J.; 
translated by John Murray, S.J. (St. 
Martin’s Press, New York, 1959), pp. 
247, 4 plates in color, 40 in black and 
white, 57 figures within the text. 
$7.50. 


Apart from the sites in Palestine con- 
nected with the life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Lord, there are 
none more venerable than those at 
Rome dedicated to the memories of the 
Prince of the Apostles and the Apostle 
to the Gentiles: the tomb of St. Peter 
on the Vatican hill, the tomb of St. Paul 
on the Ostian Way, and the “Basilica of 
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the Apostles,” now known as “St. Sebas- 
tian’s,’ on the Appian Way. 

Passing references to these sites may 
be found in the legenda martyrum, the 
early itineraria, ancient Church histo- 
rians, and especially in the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis. Until the present century, how- 
ever, very little was known about the 
actual condition of these sacred spots, 
covered as they have been by various 
structures of succeeding centuries. In 
1915 excavations were made under the 
nave of St. Sebastian’s by Anthony de 
Waal and Paul Styger. They dis- 
covered a partially covered area, on one 
wall of which were inscribed a great 
number of graffit: of the third century 
containing the names of Sts. Peter and 
Paul. Though the site had obviously 
been used as a place of reunion by 
Christians, there was nothing about it 
that indicated that it had served as 
either a temporary or permanent resting 
place for the bodies of the Apostles, and 
the site has remained almost as much an 
enigma to archxologists as it was be- 
fore its excavation. 

In 1940 Pope Pius XII appointed a 
special commission to explore the tomb 
of St. Peter directly beneath the high 
altar of the Vatican basilica. This deli- 
cate operation was carried out under the 
direction of B. M. Apollonj-Ghetti, A. 
Ferrua, 8.J., E. Josi, and E. Kirsch- 
baum, S.J., who after years of patient 
study published their findings in two 
large volumes, Esplorazioni sotto la 
Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano 
eseguite negli anni 1940-1949 (Vatican 
City, 1951). Some idea of the interest 
aroused by these excavations may be 
gathered from the bibliography drawn 
up by J. Ruysschaert listing 289 articles 
and books dealing with them that 
appeared between 1941 and the first 
half of 1958 (Triplice omaggio a Sua 
Santita Pio XII 2 [Vatican City, 1958] 
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3-47). Of all the works listed, certainly 
one of the most important is that of 
Father Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J., 
Professor of Christian Archeology at 
the Gregorian University and one of the 
four entrusted with the excavation of 
St. Peter’s tomb, Die Graeber der 
Apostelfuersten (Frankfort on _ the 
Main, 1957). This has now appeared 
in an English translation, into the text 
of which have been incorporated find- 
ings published since then. Of these the 
most important are A. Prandi, La zona 
archeologica della Confessione Vaticana 
(Vatican City, 1957), discussed in a 
“Nachwort” in the German edition, and 
M. Guarducci, I graffiti sotto la Confes- 
sione di San Pietro in Vaticano (2 vols., 
Vatican City, 1958). 

In the first chapter Father Kirsch- 
baum gives a brief description of the 
ancient Roman cemetery found beneath 
the Old Grottoes of the Vatican basilica. 
In the second he describes the actual 
search for St. Peter’s tomb. In the 
third chapter he clarifies certain minor 
details in the official report that had 
created some confusion and refutes 
various objections that have been raised 
against it. In the fourth he gives a 
synthetic reconstruction of the history 
of the site from the burial of St. Peter 


in “a simple earthen grave” (p. 122) 
down to modern times, describing the 
monument built over the tomb about 
the year 160 and its subsequent alter- 
ations up to the time it was enclosed by 
Constantine and made the focal point of 
his basilica. In his fifth chapter Father 
Kirschbaum assembles the material ex- 
tant on the tomb of St. Paul on the 
Ostian Way, which has yet to be 
explored. In the final chapter he ex- 
plains the veneration of Sts. Peter and 
Paul at St. Sebastian’s on the Appian 
Way as being due to a translation of 
their heads from their original tombs 
during the Valerian persecution in 258, 
and their subsequent removal and depo- 
sition in a recess made in a retaining 
wall just to the north of St. Peter’s 
tomb during the reign of Constantine. 
He then shows how these precious relics 
were probably placed in special altars 
within their respective basilicas before 
their transfer in the ninth century to the 
Sancta Sanctorum of the Lateran 
palace, from which they were taken in 
1370 to the Lateran basilica where they 
are still venerated today. 

As the author notes in his introduc- 
tion, “the manifold purpose of this book, 
the wider public for which it is intended, 
the introduction of new discoveries and 
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... begins the prayer and sacrifice of 
the priest and his parishioners. 


Such is the theme of the new liturgical 
series by Father Emeric Lawrence, 
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Minnesota, starting in the July 1960 
issue of THE VOICE OF ST. JUDE. 
Every priest will find a wealth of in- 
structional and sermon material. The 
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K., grates in a lock and a door swings 
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How simple it would be if you—as a catechist 
—could find a key to unlock with the same 
swift precision the mysteries and beauties of 
religion for your pupils not in parochial schools. 

The Confraternity MESSENGERS come close 
to being such a key. Each week these attractive 
papers open the door a little wider on a section 
of the catechism, helping you guide your pupils 
across the threshold of understanding, leaving 
them eager to return to your class the following 
week. 

There are three Confraternity MESSENGERS. 
For grades 2-3 Our LitTLE MESSENGER pro- 
vides a complete preparation for First Holy 
Communion. For grades 4-6 and 6-9, respec- 
tively, JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER and 
YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER this year will 
cover the Creed. 

Each edition is carefully edited to be as ap- 
pealing as possible for the child. (The very fact 
that the MESSENGERS come weekly helps to 
sustain interest; there’s no danger of boredom 
through over-familiarity with the material.) All 
the editions include beautifully illustrated stories 
which develop the catechism lesson, showing 
the practical applications in terms the child can 
readily grasp. The content is frequently varied 
with quizzes, high quality fiction, humor, and 
brief features on the lives of saints. 


Special Features for 1960-61 


@ In YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER (Grades 
6-9): A new weekly series of stories based on 
the Old Testament will be written by Father 
John Castelot, professor of Sacred Scripture, 
Hebrew, and Sacred Music at St. John’s Pro- 
vincial Seminary, Plymouth, Michigan. 

», @ In JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (Grades 
4-6): There will be a 32-part series on the Mass 
with special emphasis on the new more active 
roles of boys and girls in the Holy Sacrifice. 

© In Our LITTLE MESSENGER (Grades 2-3): 
Sister M. Francis Assisi, C.S.A., will be writing 
a weekly letter to boys and girls specially stress- 
ing the Church Year. 


PLACE A TENTATIVE ORDER for the Con- 
fraternity MESSENGERS today. You need merely 
estimate the size of your religion classes then— 
any time within three weeks after the new school 
year begins—adjust your order in line with ac- 
tual enrollment. No bill will be sent until late 
October and it will then be based only on your 
final order. Rates are low. Information and sam- 
ples sent on request. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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the study of specialized criticism—all 
these involve certain polarities which 
are not easily harmonized” (p. 17). 
Consequently, those who have made no 
previous study of these excavations will 
probably do well after finishing the in- 
troduction and first chapter to go on to 
chapter four, which gives the actual 
history of the site, before attempting to 
follow the description of the excavations 
in chapter two and the “critique of the 
critics” in chapter three. For special- 
ists in the field, however, this latter 
section will probably prove to be the 
most valuable in the book since it 
clearly demonstrates the steepness of 
the slope of the hillside before it became 
covered with mausolea. This in turn 
explains how graves of the first century 
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can be at a higher level than others of 
the second or third, one of the major ob- 
jections lodged against the interpreta- 
tion of the site given by the original 
excavators. Many minor problems will 
continue to be subjects for discussion, 
particularly the decipherment of the 
graffitti suggested by Miss Guarducci, 
the Christianity of the builders 
of the Red Wall and Area Q, 
the dating of certain graves in Court P. 
Father Kirschbaum’s rejection of 
Ruysschaert’s suggestion that Court P 
contained the earliest tombs of the 
popes was probably written before he 
had the opportunity of consulting 
Prandi’s work, since his contention that 
the number of graves to be found there 
“in all probability considerably exceeds 
that of the possible graves of the Popes” 
(p. 230) has been proved to be correct 
(see Prandi’s map of the area incorpo- 
rated in the English text, p. 84). A 
minor error is registered where it is 
stated that both H. Lietzmann and O. 
Cullmann deny “St. Peter’s presence 
and death in Rome” (Graeber, p. 233; 
Tombs, p. 224), for quite the opposite is 
true. The book itself is ably translated, 
beautifully printed, and it is to be hoped 
that its perusal will gain for its author 
a large increase in the circle of his amici 
to whom it is gratiously dedicated. 

M. JosePpH CosTELLog, S8.J. 


Order of the Hospitallers 


THE Story OF THE HOSPITALLERS OF ST. 
JoHN oF Gop. By Norbert McMahon, 
O.'S.J.D. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1959), pp. VII + 194. 
$3.50. 


More than four hundred years ago, a 
Portuguese, now known as St. John of 
God, dedicated himself to the service of 
God and the care of the sick and dying. 
He gathered men around him who had a 
similar ideal. A little note which St. 
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John wrote to a young man—it is the 
only writing he left us—reveals the 
principles that guided him: “Remem- 
ber often Our Lord and His Passion. 
You will have to work more than you 
have been used to, but you will have 
the consolation of doing all for God. 
Be zealous in the service of the poor 
and be ready to sacrifice even your skin. 
Have God continually before your eyes 
and love him above all things.” Though 
St. John of God did not write any rules 
or establish a religious congregation, 
yet by his very life and example he be- 
came the founder of the religious Order 
of the Hospitallers. In unpretentious 
language the present book wishes to 
make us acquainted with St. John of 
God and tell us the glorious history of 
his religious order. 

The four hundred years of this his- 
tory knew periods of “Rise and Fall,” of 
“Storms and Trials.” Political powers 
and religious authorities favored and 
helped the Hospitallers, but also at 
times put serious obstacles into their 
path. In the course of the years the or- 
der spread from Spain and Portugal to 
the vast colonies of the New World, 
and from Italy across the Alps to 
France, Germany and Austria as well 
as to other countries of Central Europe. 
At the time of Napoleon the Hospital- 
lers had been totally wiped out in 
France and Spain and suffered great 
losses in Italy, Germany and Austria. 
Yet they outlived their persecutors. 

Part Two of the book, entitled “Out of 
Ashes,” sketches in brief fashion the 
revival of the order from 1820 onwards 
in European countries and its expansion 
into overseas lands and foreign missions. 
We learn also about the numerous con- 
tributions of the Hospitallers to medi- 
cal science, to surgery, to pharmacology 
and to the general care of the sick. 

The book, written in plain language, 
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Father Burghardt presents, in intelligible 
and attractive language, the richness of 
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contemporary living. $3.50 
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by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 


An internationally acknowledged expert 
in the field, Father Meseguer provides a 
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tion to man’s life and destiny. A Cath- 
olic Book Club Selection. $4.75 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACH- 
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by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Translated by James E.Whalen 


Guided by the same method he so success- 
fully applied to the theology of the Trin- 
ity, Father Lebreton here presents the 
essentials of ascetical and mystical theol- 
ogy in its origin, in the New Testament. 


$5.50 


HARVEST, 1960 


A Selection of the Best Articles 
from the Catholic Press Published 
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Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


A sparkling, superbly readable anthology 
of fine Catholic writing. omas Mer- 
ton, Christopher Dawson, Hilda Graef, 
Rev. Andrew M. Greeley, Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy—these are just a few of the 
excellent writers represented in Harvest, 
1960. 3.50 
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makes interesting reading because of the 
human appeal of the various persons 
and situations. We meet saints, mar- 
tyrs, outstanding characters and some 
less outstanding ones, too. Some of the 
situations are serious and pathetic, 
others humorous; and _ anecdotes 
abound. Many a superior will read 
with approval the words of the Duke of 
Estrada, a soldier who became Brother 
Just of St. Mary and had to govern the 
Hospitallers in Sardinia: “All I can 
say is that it takes a very special grace 
from Almighty God to govern Brothers. 
It is easier to govern an army of soldiers 
than a monastery of monks. After all, 
one can employ the whip or prison with 
disobedient soldiers, but with religious 
the superior has no other weapon than 
patience, self-sacrifice and long-suffer- 


” 


ing. 
This book will make the work of the 
Hospitallers better known and appreci- 
ated and will also serve the Brothers as 
an incentive to even greater devotion 

to their calling. 
JAMES J. MADIGAN 


Guide for Catholic Youth 


THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’s GUIDE TO LIFE 
AND Love. By Very Reverend Mon- 
signor George A. Kelly. Foreword 
by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman (Random House: New 
York, 1960), pp. 210. $3.95. 


A book a year, as a baby a year, is 
a lot of labor. But a book a year is 
the record of Monsignor Kelly for the 
past three years. When a book, or a 
baby, has such notable sponsorship, a 
great deal is expected of it. The Catho- 
lic Youth’s Guide to Life and Love 
lives up to the high expectations even 
though the need of it was not so urgent 
as was that of its slightly older brother 
and sister, The Catholic Marriage Man- 
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ual and The Catholic Family Hand- 
book. 

The Catholic Youth’s Guide to Life 
and Love addresses itself directly to 
the unmarried youth. In a deceptively 
simple style and a moderately straight- 
forward manner Monsignor Kelly 
singles out the characteristic problems 
of the teen-age boy and girl and puts 
them into the sympathetic and _ re- 
assuring framework that millions of 
other youth have had the identical prob- 
lems, that there are modern Catholic 
answers to these problems, and that 
there are some tips on each of them 
that will enable “you, the teen-ager” to 
cope with this transitional stage to the 
best possible advantage. The chapter 
headings indicate the pertinence and 
solidity of the treatment: “What It 
Means to Be a Teen Ager,” “Becom- 
ing an Adult the Easy Way,” “A 
Doctor Talks to Young People” (by 
Dr. James T. Geddis), “Your Everyday 
Problems,” “How to Make and Keep 
Friends,” “How to Be Safe on a 
Date,” “What Career for You,” “When 
You're Ready to Go Steady,” “Are 
You Sure It’s Love?,” “Preparing for 
Your Wedding,” ete. 

The clear and relaxed manner of 
development is indicated by the follow- 
ing passage: 


If you get away from the character- 
istics of your sex, you'll run into 
trouble on every count. If a father 
loses out as head of the house, his 
children grow up confused about how 
a man should really act. If a woman 
tries to be as brusque and efficient as 
a man, she loses her feminine qualities 
of softness, gentility, graciousness. 
She becomes less of a woman. 

American women have won equal- 
ity and many other advantages, yet 
by and large they’re not happy. And 
it’s all because they’ve lost some of 
their special characteristics as women. 
Likewise, the American male isn’t the 
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man he used to be. Pop once ruled 
the roost and everyone knew it. To- 
day he’s often the most unnecessary 
member of the family—and every- 
one knows it too. 


Since there is a relatively low level 
of academic aspiration among Catho- 
lies, more emphasis might well have 
been put upon the need for higher edu- 
cation. Dr. Geddis’ fine chapter is 
slightly marred by the use of the phrase 
“acts of self-love”’ to characterize 
masturbation. 

Cardinal Spellman’s foreword gives 
a modest summary with which all who 
read the book might well agree: 


The Catholic Youth’s Guide offers 
unmarried Catholics many practical 
directives for dealing with some of 
the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
counsel on making the proper choice 
of a state in life and time-tested 
guidance on the best means of pre- 
paring themselves for that vocation. 
Parents of adolescents will find this 
book of assistance to them in fulfill- 
ing their own responsibilities as the 
primary educators of their children. 


Lucius F. Cervantes, 8.J., Pu.D. 


Catechism on the Social Order 


CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
TEACHING. By Amintore Fanfani. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land, 1960), 208 pp. $3.50. 


Every priest and educated Catholic 
layman is aware of the huge library of 
papal documents which present our 
contemporary Catholic teaching on the 
great social questions. But the very 
wealth of material given to us by the 
recent popes tends to overwhelm many 
students of the social scene, and many 
limit their reading to Rerum novarum 
and Quadragesimo anno. As a result, 
practical applications are not made and 
there remains only a vague and uncom- 


prehending respect for papal teaching 
in this field. 

Amintore Fanfani has proceeded in 
his Catechism of Catholic Social Teach- 
ing to ask 148 of the basic questions 
which trouble anyone who works for 
social justice in the midst of the world. 
He has answered his questions with 
quotations from numerous papal docu- 
ments, from the Quanta cura of Pius 
IX through the 1955 Christmas mes- 
sage of Pius XII. In the space of two 
hundred pages the popes give us a con- 
cise, but quite complete, course on man 
and society, the family, the State and 
the citizen, and the economic order. 


In treating of the very important sub- 
ject of the relations between Church 
and State, Mr. Fanfani understandably 
follows the traditional teaching that 
separation of Church and State is to be 
opposed and that full cooperation is 
both desirable and necessary. He 
quotes extensively to this effect from 
two pontiffs, Pope Leo XIII (Arcanum, 
Libertas, Immortale Dei, Sapientiae 
Christianae) and Pope Pius XI (Castz 
connubii, Divini Redemptoris, Non 
abbiamo bisogno, Mit Brennender 
Sorge). And it must be admitted that 
it would have been difficult in a work 
of this type to represent the views of 
Bishop Charriere and Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., in this matter 
and to find suitable papal quotations. 
A translator’s note at the end of this 
section happily reminds the reader of 
the considerable study done in recent 
years in the problem of Church-State 
relations and of Cardinal Lercaro’s 
promise that “a clarification of ideas 
on civil liberties is well under way in 
Europe.” 

In the last chapters dealing with the 
human community and _ international 
organization and _ peace, Fanfani 
chooses to answer his questions on the 
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“Cold War” and European unity from 
-the great messages of Pope Pius XII. 
From his own political experience and 
years of practice in Catholic Social Ac- 
tion, Mr. Fanfani can certainly vouch 
for the truth and wisdom of the Pope’s 
statements. He has organized this lit- 
tle catechism or summa of papal social 
teachings as a guide for his own thought 
and action. Surely many Americans 
will find strength and light here, too. 
WILiarp F. JABUSCH 


Helping Homosexuals 


MoRALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL. By 
Michael J. Buckley, D.D. (The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1960). 
$3.50. 


In his classic little treatise The In- 
vert, the anonymous author writes that 
when an adviser or confidant is sought 
by the invert, “it is probable that a 
doctor, or clergyman, will be the one 
selected.” This places a certain respon- 
sibility on the priest to inform himself 
of the scope of the problem so that his 
reception of the homosexual may be 
characterized by Christlike charity, en- 
lightened patience, and realistic opti- 
mism. The confessor-counsellor will 
possess these qualities oniy if he thinks 
correctly on the subject himself. Fa- 
ther Buckley’s painstaking study. of ho- 
mosexuality renders much easier the 
formation of such a sound pastoral at- 
titude. 

Because pastoral treatment of the 
homosexual is based on an accurate un- 
derstanding of the anomaly (as dis- 
tinguished from bisexuality and pseudo- 
homosexuality), Father Buckley begins 
by presenting his understanding of the 
term “homosexual”: “a bias or pro- 
pensity which constitutes the major 
sexual drive of the individual” (p. 7). 
He feels that the definition rather reg- 
ularly given (susceptibility to the sex- 
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ual and emotional attraction of one’s 
own sex and unsusceptibility to that of 
the opposite sex) is descriptive of a 
very uncommon category of homosex- 
uals and is responsible for a good deal 
of the harmful pessimism surrounding 
professional thought on the possibility 
of heterosexual adjustment. He fur- 
ther distinguishes, theoretically at least, 
essential homosexuals (whose condition 
has been genetically determined or 
caused by early environmental factors 
outside the subject’s control) from ac- 
quired homosexuals (whose tendency is 
predominantly determined by new fac- 
tors arising in later life). The author 
contends that a minority of medical 
opinion has been too ready to accept 
without sufficient proof the essential 
character of homosexuality. 

Successively Father Buckley studies 
the genetic causality of homosexuality 
(the chromosomal theory, the hor- 
monal theory and the familial, or 
hereditary, theory) and rejects it as un- 
proved, though he does leave the door 
open to the possibility of some consti- 
tutional factors. His point seems 
rather to be that “if homosexuality is 
written in the soma, then present scien- 
tific knowledge and methods can help 
us very little in reading its message’”’ 
(p. 78). The author then describes and 
discusses the various psychogenic 
theories of the origin of homosexuality 
and the environmental conditioners. 
He himself believes that in a large num- 
ber of cases the condition is a bad- 
habit fixation (p. 154), often acquired 
by initiation and indulgence (p. 114), 
but largely influenced toward stability 
by the emotions which accompany ho- 
mosexual acts. 

After enlightening chapters on the so- 
cial environment of the homosexual, his 
mental and moral outlook, and the ob- 
jective morality of homosexual acts, 
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Father Buckley settles down to the 
pastoral considerations which will be of 
special interest to the priest. Is the 
nomosexual responsible for his acts? 
For remaining in his condition? For 
the condition itself, sc., for getting that 
way? Regarding this latter point, the 
author concludes that he is generally 
in some degree responsible, though each 
case must be considered individually. 
This reviewer found this section some- 
what confusing. Imputability of the 
condition was suggested through con- 
siderations such as failure “to overcome 
vicious propensities of whose existence 
he is fully aware,” because “spontane- 
ous homosexual desires, while they may 
exercise some influence on an individ- 
ual’s deliberate choice, are not of such 
a nature as to exert such com- 
pulsion as forees the person actively to 
will a homosexual condition” (pp. 155— 
6). Yet the very point under discus- 
sion seemed to be the origin of these 
propensities, these spontaneous homo- 
sexual desires. 

In a chapter dealing with the priest’s 
role Father Buckley presents many 
sharp and prudent insights on the pas- 
toral treatment of the homosexual. 
With no desire to detract from these, 
could one question the author’s advice 
that heterosexual normality is an ideal 
which should constantly be put before 
the homosexual? Father Buckley feels 
that everything is to be gained by such 
optimism. Yet, given the difficulty of 
distinguishing essential and acquired 
homosexuality and the failure of many 
even chaste homosexuals to effect heter- 
osexual readjustment, could there 
not be grave dangers in proposing nor- 
mality as the eriterion of successful 
treatment? 

Should the homosexual ever be al- 
lowed to marry, to enter religious life or 


the priesthood? What practical means 
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should be taken to break emotionally 
with one’s homosexual environment? 
Does the segregation of adolescents con- 
tribute to homosexual propensities? 
These and other questions are asked 
and competently treated by Father 
Buckley. 

Morality and the Homoserual is a 
well-documented, useful study. It is 
written specifically for priests in their 
capacity as confessors and counsellors. 
Because of the nature of the subject, 
statistical samplings are thin and often 
unreliable. Medical and _ psychiatric 
studies often enough reflect the bias of 
the practitioner or the rationalizations 
of the victim. We know little of the 
physical causes (if any), and the psy- 
chological considerations are legion. 
Yet the problem is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent. Into this tangled and 
controversial area Father Buckley has 
modestly and courageously ventured 
and has brought us current with the 
latest findings. If one finally remains 
hesitant about some of his conclusions, 
this is assuredly not attributable to the 
scholarship or prudence of the author, 
nor to the contrary convictions of the 
reader, but to complexity of the sub- 
ject. 

RicHArp A. McCormick, S.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Manual of Canon Law. By Fernando 
Della Rocca. The author of this handy, 
compact and = surprisingly complete 
book is a Roman canonist of note: an 
advocate to the Rota. The translator 
is a Benedictine Abbot, Anselm 
Thatcher. The volume is divided into 
five books: history of the sources of 
Canon Law; organization of the 
Church hierarchy; property; marriage; 
ecclesiastical procedure; crimes and 
penalties. The work follows the presen- 
tation of the Code and employs at the 
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same time a thorough topical method. 
Of unusual interest is the good treat- 
ment on marriage and the inclusion of 
the section on trials, the latter treat- 
ment often being omitted from Canon 
Law manuals except for specialists. 
For the seminarian, average priest or 
simply well-educated layman, this is 
one of the better English manuals 
available. The general index is com- 
plete and the table of contents presents 
a complete picture of the contents—a 
welcome novelty. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 624, $9.50. 


The Church and Communications 
Arts. A good summary of the lectures 
and discussions of the first U. S. Cath- 
olic national-level seminar on com- 
munications. Of three sections in this 
bulletin, the first two are directed to 
matters of Public Relations via Cath- 
olic organizations. Very practical and 
clear indications by people with know- 
how, and their advice is something that 
all of us can well use—with few excep- 
tions the Church falls down badly in 
the area of PR. The third section 
directs itself to matters of communica- 
tion through the usual media. A wel- 
come book for editors, PR-men, those 
engaged in any press, radio or TV 
apostolate. NCWC, Wash., D. C., 185 
pp. (paperbound), $3.00. 


John Chrysostom and His Time. By 
Chrysostomus Baur, O.8.B. The in- 
fluence of Chrysostom is nearly omni- 
present in the Church, and this first of 
a two-volume study carefully exam- 
ines the forees which formed the 
“Golden Mouth” Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople into one of the supremely 
great figures of the Church’s history. 
A wealth of background material as- 
sists in locating the Saint, his spirit and 
the temper of his times. Scholarly but 
readable in style. The Newman Press, 
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It is so easy—alas, so common!—for an educational magazine to be about the dullest publica- 
tion on your magazine rack. Educational magazines can become mired in methodology, self- 
satisfied with a jargon that seems to go out of its way to be obscure (and to add -ize, if possible» 
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cesses”’ which, for content and style, wouldn’t rate space in a respectable high-school quarterly. 


This is too bad all around. The field of education doesn’t deserve it; the field of Catholic 
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O’ Leary 
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Headaches and Report Cards. By Reverend Finbar Shanely, O.Carm. 
When You Write for Publication. By Alma Savage 


Special Classes for the Gifted? Pro—Reverend Philip A. Campbell 
Con—Reverend John Burton 


The Case of Benny—An Adlerian Approach. By William P. Angers, M.D., Ph.D. 
Teaching Communism in Catholic Schools. By Phyllis Schlafly 
The ‘‘Science’’ Called Sociometry. By Theresa Mitchell 


These Beastly Idioms. By Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Regular Monthly Features 
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Westminster, Md., 399 pp., $6.75. 


The Holy Spirit and the Art of Liv- 
ing. By J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M. A book 
on the work of the Holy Spirit is always 
an addition to a literature perhaps not 
extensive (and profound) enough, pro- 
vided it adheres closely to a sound 
theological theme. The present slender 
volume does so in its treatment of each 
of the Gifts, and it has much of prac- 
tical importance to offer either for spir- 
itual reading or meditation—or retreat 
conferences. Herder of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo., 127 pp., $2.35. 


Missionary Spirituality. By Bernard 
J. Kelly, C.'S.Sp. This is a book by a 
missionary written for missionaries. It 
combines rare insight into sacerdotal 
psychology with immense practical ex- 
perience in a mission milieu. For 
priests in the missions (or young priests 
leaving for foreign assignment) this 
book will prove a very valuable vade- 
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mecum. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, Ire- 
land, 165 pp., 15s. 


The Sermons of the Curé of Ars. 
Translated by Una Morrissy. Any- 
thing from the pen of a saint has a 
message. These sermons, although 
given in a society accidentally different 
from our own, nevertheless touch on 
the imperishable themes of sin, God’s 
mercy, retribution, the duties of one’s 
state of life. Some seem too strong for 
today’s palate; others have a simplicity 
that a less simple age might find un- 
satisfying, unless, of course, the Saint 
himself were delivering them. The 
vitality and flaming zeal of the Curé 
impregnates this eollection. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill., 195 pp., 
$4.00. 


Christian Family Finance. By Wil- 
liam J. Whalen. Taking a hard look 
at the fiseal problems besetting the 
Christian family nowadays, this book 
provides some eminently sage counsel 
as to the method of managing one’s in- 
come, specifically as that “one” is a 
Catholie family with responsibilities not 
always faced by others, v.g., larger 
family demands; parochial school sup- 
port; ete. Aimed at families with in- 
come ranging from $5,000—$12,000, the 
book covers most areas of financial in- 
terest today: home-owning, installment 
buying, clothing, health, taxes, ete. 
Fine help for those who counsel mar- 
ried. Since so many of the headaches 
today are due to poor use of income, 
such a practical treatment as this is 
needed. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 157 pp., $2.95. 


Vico Neccht. By Nesta de Robeck. 
This is the life of a really great modern 
Italian, a friend and associate of Dr. 
Agostino Gemelli and one of the foun- 
ders of the Catholic University of the 
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Sacred Heart in Milan. He was a dis- 
tinguished medical researcher and a 
pioneer in the field of helping abnormal 
children. He was, further, a Christian 
political organizer of the highest caliber 
who combined, with intense faith, his 
professional life with a family life. A 
model for the times. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, Ill., 163 pp., $2.95. 


Nothing for Your Journey. By 
Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M., translated by 
Bruce Malina. A book on Franciscan 
spirituality, setting forth the message 
of St. Francis as crystallized in the 
thought of St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus. Clear and authoritative, this 
work is designed for the non-profes- 
sional theologian, but presupposes a 
good background in some of its sources. 
Valuable addition to the field of Fran- 
ciscan spirituality. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, IIl., 165 pp., $2.50. 


Christ and Apollo. By William F. 
Lynch, 8.J. Subtitled “The dimensions 
of the literary imagination,” this book, 
by the author of The Image Industries, 
is a penetrating look at literature as the 
product of an artistry that captures re- 
ality in the world about us. It repre- 
sents a synthesis of the thought of a 
Christian theologian-philosopher who 
can look at culture with a sympathetic 
(if critical) eye. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 267 pp., $5.00. 


Sinews of Love. Edited by Thomas 
J. M. Burke, 8.J. A fascinating and in- 
spiring pictorial study of the impact of 
Christian charity, in all its apostolic 
forms, on contemporary _ society. 
Within these pages one will find, in al- 
most infinite variety, the consequences 
of real brotherly love as preached and 
practiced by Catholics everywhere. An 
unusual and rewarding work. The New 
American Library, 160 pp., numerous 
photographs, $1.95. 


The Voice of Your Father. By Mar- 
tin Wolter, O.F.M. A splendid medita- 
tion book for sons (and daughters) of 
St. Francis. Redolent with the spirit of 
the Poverello, this attractively designed 
book, compact and durable, contains a 
short meditation for every day of the 
year. Each day’s thought is introduced 
by a pertinent passage from the writ- 
ings or sayings of St. Francis. Care- 
fully indexed, this is a vademecum 
worth having. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, IIl., pp. 400, $5.00. 


The Idea of Catholicism. Edited by 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and William 
F. Lynch,8.J. Bearing the subtitle “An 
Introduction to the Thought and Wor- 
ship of the Church,” this substantial 
volume is an anthology or symposium 
centered on the theme of the “indispen- 
sable aspects” of thought and cult as 
manifested in Catholic tradition. The 
essays collected are by authorities, in- 
cluding Newman, Suhard, Kar] Adam. 
Divided into two parts, the first sets 
forth the organic unity and develop- 
ment of Catholic belief under its central 
doctrines ; the second part presents texts 
of confessions and creeds, various litur- 
gical texts, representative thoughts of 
great saints, papal pronouncements. 
Greenwich Edition of Meridian Books, 
479 pp., $6.00. 


The Imitation of Mary. By Patrick 
J. Gearon, O.Carm. Spiritual reading 
on a tireless theme, in the atmosphere 
of the Carmelite attitude toward Mary. 
Twenty chapters cover a variety of re- 
lationships of the pilgrim Christian to 
the Mother of Christ, with considerable 
incorporation of Scripture references. 
Carmelite Third Order Press, Chicago, 
Ill., 167 pp., $2.00. 


Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic 
Church. By Hubert Jedin. The author 
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is a recognized authority on the Council 
of Trent, and his extensive research in 
the Vatican Archives equips him well 
for this study of the previous Councils. 
Solid though brief. Herder and Herder, 
New York, 254 pp., $3.95. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux. A (first) 
translation by Geoffrey Webb and 
Adrian Walker of the Vita Prima Ber- 
nardi, a contemporary biography of the 
Saint. The translation gives a continu- 
ous narrative and has the polish one 
expects from most British writers. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 130 
pp., $2.75. 


The Litany of Our Lady. By Patrick 
J. Gearon, O.Carm. Using each of the 
titles of Mary—as invoked in her litany 
—this volume presents instruction and 
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devotional thoughts on her glories. 
Useful for meditation and spiritual 
reading. Carmelite Third Order Press, 
Chicago, Ill., 237 pp., $2.50. 


Dictionary of St. Thomas Aquinas— 
Latin-English. By Roy J. Deferrari. 
This distinguished American scholar, 
well-known professor at The Catholic 
University of America, here offers a 
valuable adjunct to anyone who has 
occasion to read anything in the Summa 
Theologica of the Angelic Doctor. It 
would serve, of course, for his other 
works also. Based upon the familiar 
A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas, this 
volume takes every word to be found in 
Summa and gives it all its meanings. 
A very handy, authoritative, valuable 
volume which ought to be in every semi- 
nary library. Sold by: Daughters of 
St. Paul, Boston 30, Mass., 1,115 pp., 
$10.00 (good discount available). 

A.M.C. 


Another Doubleday series of Image 
Books covers a variety of subjects, 
medieval and modern. If anything, 
they give striking evidence of the 
praiseworthy aim of this type of the 
paper-back, which is, of course, “mak- 
ing the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all.” And in order to ac- 
complish this objective, each of the 
books is published at a nominal cost to 
the reader. The least expensive is 
priced at only 65¢, and the most costly 
at a mere $1.25. It is expected that this 
economy will keep the price range 
within the requirements of practically 
everyone’s wallet. Only one of the 
paperbacks, namely, This Is Catholi- 
cism, by John Walsh, S.J., is an Image 
Book Original. Each of the others is a 
reprint of a recognized classic. 

Archbishop Goodier’s Saints and Sin- 
ners comes to us as an old friend and 
returns us to our affectionate respect 
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for heroes and heroines as familiar to 
us as our own patron saints. Then there 
is the hours of the average priest’s day 
told to us by Father Leo Trese: the 
book, of course, is Vessel of Clay. Its 
title does remind us, does it not, how 
fragile we priests actually are? Chris- 
topher Dawson’s Medieval Essays is 
exactly what the title says it is—a study 
of Christian culture. But it is this kind 
of a study only insofar that it “is the 
source of the actual sociological unity 
which we call Europe... . the Middle 
Ages, the age which made a new world, 
the world from which we come and to 
which in a sense we still belong.” 

Karl Stern’s magic Pillar of Fire 
breaths throughout his personal account 
of his voyage to Catholicism the same 
delicate touches of a genuine sensitivity 


which underlines all Stern’s mono- 
graphs. I found in it vibrant echoes of 


his lovely “St. Thérése of Lisieux” 
which undoubtedly charmed you when 
you read Saints for Now. 


Image Books are available in Catho- 
lic bookstores and, perhaps, in literature 
racks in the vestibules of our churches. 
It is good that they are published. It 
is still better if they are made easily 
available to the laity. 

P.R.R. 


Approach to Monasticism. By Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. The author has 
qualified himself as one of the most pro- 
lific and penetrating of modern spiritual 
writers. His style is stimulating and 
his thoughts are often expressed with a 
quick turn that brings one up short. 
The present volume is something of an 
introduction to the spirit of the monastic 
life and is intended both for those who 
are not in it as well as for those who 
are. It is, in the words of Dom Hubert, 
“practical and vocational.” Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 182 pp., $3.00. 
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Priestly Eccentrics 


I am becoming quietly more convinced,” a priest wrote recently to 
us, “that a good deal of clerical malcontent and nervous disorders arise from the 
little ‘repugnancies’ of our state.” He described his “repugnancies” as owing to 
the friction of having to live and work with fellow alteri Christi whose odd-ball 
ways are proving too much for him to stomach. His letter recalled a striking 
catalog of sacerdotal eccentrics we ran across some years ago. Adapted, we pass 
this curio along to you for your perusal: 

An avaricious cleric—shows harshness to the poor; grudges spending even 
the money needed for the splendor of a worship becoming God; hoards up. He 
allows things to get out of repair because he can’t endure using the money he 
already has. When forced to buy things, he gets what is shoddy and common 
under the plea of economy. 

A vain cleric—often foppish and dandified in his dress; pays excessive attention 
to his hair and looks. Is affected in language. Studies to shine in conversation 
and monopolizes it. He gives authoritative decisions even when his opinion is 
unasked; criticizes everything and everybody. 

A melancholic cleric—a professional crepe hanger; makes religion gloomy 
and forgets the meaning of Christian optimism. Is frequently found in a slightly 
green cassock and suffers most from evils which never befall him. 

A crude cleric—uses a horse laugh and is loud in all his actions; blows his 
nose with all the delicacy of a fog horn; ignores the existence of nail files; is 
somewhat given to coarse language and ribald jokes. He considers manners as 
sissified and barges through life and other people’s feelings. 

An unmortified cleric—indulges his palate inordinately and could write articles 
for Gourmet. He reads things and looks at pictures in magazines or books which 
should be passed over; is almost entirely neglectful of custody of the senses. 
Lolls and sprawls in private and public. 

An excitable cleric—touchy; sensitive; suspicious. Is fond of disputing even 
small points and is intolerant of another’s opinion. Easily gives in to explosions of 
ill temper, angry gestures, and hot words. In general, he is brusque in speech 
and behavior toward others. 

A phlegmatic cleric—regularly performs priestly duties in a spirit of routine. 
His motto is “manana” and he’s convinced that exertion is for the birds. Permits 
everything to take its course and regards enthusiasm as a venial sin; lets Kilroy 
answer the door and phone. 

Clearly, none of these classifications fits anyone who 
reads these lines. But it’s barely possible that there is a 
priest of this or that diocese, in this or that religious com- 
munity, whose reflection—albeit vaguely—is in this mirror. 
Would you agree that such traits help to furnish some of the 
“repugnancies’ our correspondent finds so unbearable in the 
priesthood? 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Two recent campaigns are typical: 
at St. Gregory the Great Parish, 
Milwaukee, ordinary income was in- 
creased from $1,900 a week to more 
than $3,700; at St. Joseph’s, Os- 
wego, N.Y., from $700 weekly to 
more than $1,400. 
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